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FRIEND, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


jVOR RENT.—BY YEAR, NEAR 

Meeting, Ogontz station, a 12-roomed resi- 

dence, modern conveniences, five acres of 

ground, shade, stabling, ice, garden, etc. Will sell. 
ALVIN HAINES, Jenkintown, Pa. 


a Friends’ school in a 


“ : | 
jYOR RENT.—A LARGE “HOUSE, CONVENIENT 


to station on Media Railroad, 

from city. 

lawn, carriage-house, fruit, and garden. 
this Office. 

jYOR RENT. —TWO FU RNISHED AND ADJOIN- 

ing houses, for four or five months, at Lans- 

downe, Delaware county, Pa., within five 

minutes’ walk of station ; 

on second floor, each haying eight 


twenty miles 
Modern conveniences, large piazza, 
Address §., 


rooms, with 


> eniences ; will be rented rately or | 
modern convenience ye Ten separately o AFED._@eTUATanE ab Guaeeiieien Se 


Address, 
JOSEPH POWELL, Lansdowne P. O. 


A] ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 
serving Office, 603 N. 8th street, 

Philadelphia, JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Ee WANTED.—BY A MIDDLE-AGED 


together. 


families. 
enna. 


man, as an attendant on invalid, or on some 
small place. Can care for stock or garden or 
lawn,—with Friends, or professors with them. 
Address W. J., 1500 Race St. 


TTVVRALINED NURSE WANTS POSITION AS COM- 
T panion, or to travel with invalid the coming 
summer. Reference given. Address or call. 
MARGARET W. SATTERTHWAITE, 
536 Stevens street, Camden, N. J. 


VY J ANTED.—AT THIS OFFICE, A FEW COPIES 
of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of the 
issue of Fourth month % 1892. 
Y OUNGFLADY, FRIEND, COLLEGE GRADU- 
f ate, desires position as stenographer; one 
year’s experience ; satisfac tory re ference. 
Address B., 27, this office. 


OR SALE, AT “OAK PARK,” GLENSIDE. 

KF North Penn’a Railroad, very eligible lots, one 
acre and upward. 

Fine frontage, perfect drainage, good soil, splen- 
did shade trees. 

New station at 12th and Market streets is now 
ready for use. 

This property will steadily rise in value. 

Apply to WILMER ATKINSON, Office of “ 
Journal,” 125,N. 9th street, VeeneEy hia. 
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EXPERI- | 
rincipal, wishes to take | 


where such a school would be | 


ABINGTON | 


| 15th and Race Sts., 


they are communicating | 





the numbers of the paper in Third month, if desired. 
In sending orders in response to it, please men- 


GRAND ENTERTAINMENT, CONSISTING 
A of Dramatic and Humorous Recitations, 
Plays, etc., can easily be given by home talent, 
with a copy of Garrett’s famous ‘‘ 100 Choice Selec- 
tions,”’ costing only 30 cents. Sold by booksellers. 
No. 32, the latest, is a gem, 240 pages of pathos, 
dialect, and fun, including two bright new Dia- 
logues ; all for 30 cts., post-paid ; or, the two Plays 
10 cts. Cataloguefree. P. Garrett & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Established 1865.) 


N ELDERLY LADY, A FRIEND, WISHES 
pleasant room and board with a comfortable, 
quiet family, near Friends’ meeting in the 
Address L., care Friends’ Book Association, 

Phila., stating moderate terms, 


city. 
the locality, ete 


O RENT FOR SUMMER MONTHS.—FUR- 
nished country house in Byberry, two miles 
from Torresdale station, P. R. R., eight-roomed 

house with porches, lawn, garden, and stable. 
REUBEN PARRY, Torresdale, Pa. 


Friends’ family. Address V., 28, this office. 


ANTED.—GENERAL OFFICE ASSISTANT, 
type-writer, and correspondent—male or 


Society of Friends 


Phila. 


female. 


preferred. 
1305 Arch S8t., 


Room 1, 


MILLER, 
ATTORENY-AT-LAW, 
509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, PA. 


J )HN FABER 


| Practices in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties, 


Real Estate, Conveyancing, Insurance, 
Public. 
Money to loan on First Mortage Security. 


Millinery. (1221 3. LAMBERT 


Successor to ESHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


MARY E. WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker, 
314 Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 


and Notary 


—MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.— 


EXTRACTS 


that always 


PERFECTLY PURE 


These Extracts are put up in Bottles containing 2oz., 4o0z., 


especially for family use. 


8oz., pints, and quarts 


If your storekeeper does not keep them 


send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Fourth and Race Streets, 


- Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes 
from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the 
care of Friends. Full College courses for young men 
and young women leading to Classical, Engineering, 
Scientific, and Literary degrees. Healthful location, 
extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
teries, and libraries. For catalogues and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES De GARMO, President. 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 

Unsual success the first year. Spring session from 
Fourth month 3 to Sixth month 9. Second year be- 
gins Ninth month 12, 1893. Preparatory school for 
both sexes; cuttage plan ; limited numbers; best of 
care and oversight; comfortable home; moderate 
cost. Pupils cared for during vacations. 

Send for circulars to ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

m New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Under the care of Abington 
Monthly Meeting. Thorough work, good care; 
moderate charges; gymnasium; laboratory; vocal 
culture. Pupils may enter at anytime. Circulars 
sent on application 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa., 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Newtown Friends’ School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open 
Ninth month 5, 1892. For further particulars address 
MARY R. LEWIS, Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, 
Clerk of Committee, Newtown Square, Delaware 
county, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. The school 
will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. %. Y. 


CHEAP WESTERN LANDS ON LONG TIME, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or 
Colorado. 

Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished 
free on application. 

EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, U. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, IIL. 


**He who risks nothing can 
gain nothing.”’ 


Then send 590 ceENTS 


and get one of those Beautiful Imported 
Japanese Baskets filled with INGRAM’S 
BLENDED TEA, which will be seni free 
to railroad station where package stamp 
can be used. This offer is good for 30 days. 


William S. Ingram, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 North Second Street, Philad’a, Pa. 


P.S.—A Souvenir Slipper sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


INTELLIGENCER AND J 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 


Sat ctx. ole 6s ee 
Undivided Profits,. . . 5,190.56 
Interest allowed on 


Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Admiuvistrators and others. The Com- 


pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, | 


etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JosePpH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morrss EAR y, Sec’y and Treas. 


Ww. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 

John Lucas, 

8. Davis “. 
Joseph R. oads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton ne 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 

A. Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill, 
Thomas A. Gummey, 
Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


The Revere, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


OURNAL. ee 
Savings & L 


HOME 
H ASSOCIA TIOIR 


OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
Paid-in Capital,. . . $1,000,000. 
OVER 3,000 INVESTORS AND NO 
DISSATISFIED ONES. 
WHAT WE OFFER: 
First Mortgage Security on City Property. 
From Six to Eight per cent. Interest. 


The privilege of withdrawing on thirty days’ 
notice. 


SINKING FUND MORTGAGES OUR SPECIALTY. 


Before making your Investments let me send 
you our pamphlet. 


H. F. NEWHALL, casMANG¥ice, 


533 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wall Paper * 


Will improve the sanitary condition of your 
house. Better have that old paper scraped 
off and new put on. When we are selling 
Gold Embossed Paper fo 10 and 12 cents, 


fortune to prepare for @/MOlera. 
Fidelity Wall Paper Co., 


12 N. 11th St., Phila. 


@@ One square from the Reading Terminal.~@a 


It is No Trouble 


for us to send you samples of Artistic Wall 
Paper. One hundred for eight cents. Prices, 
from five to fifty cents a roll. 


A. C. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 





| ‘Carpets 
| and Wall Papers. 


We have removed from our old store and in 
connection with a handsome new line of Carpets 
made by only the best manufacturers, we have a 


| fine selection of Wall Papers. We can furnish 

your house in the most desirable way, having the 
| wall and floor coverings to harmonize. The 
| prices are the lowest and the qualities the best. 


Howard Thomas & Bro., 
|927 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam | 


heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Open all the Year. 
The Melos, Telephone, 224. 
Kentucky Ave. near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The proprietor of The Meios, a cottage on Ken- | 


tucky Avenue, within two minutes’ walk of the 
beach, is prepared to offer comfortable, approved ac- 
commodations to Friends and others, and would be 
pleased to have their patronage. 

E. L. WEBSTER, Prop’r. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 

as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 

| be fflund very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 

ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 

worthy is admitted. The goes to 

about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 

ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 

its contents gives special weight to each adver- 

tisement. gee When 

| advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
| seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 3g 


paper now 


our readers answer an 





THE 


HALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A house whose guests come back again 


and again,—a home. 


Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 


rate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
ouse ; quiet, comfort, luxury, Aealth,— 


these are what such a seaside home as THE CHALFONTE gives. 


A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on request 
E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


help to decide. 


It will 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR 
XII. 

Blessed ts the man who has the 

for it ts one of God’ s best gifts. 

but above all the power of going out of one’s self, and see- 

ing and appreciating whatever ts noble and loving in an- 
other. THOMAS HUGHEs. 


THE YEAR. 


gift of making friends, 
It involves many things, 


Thomas Hughes, best known by 
School-days at Rugby,” 
23, 1823 


his early book, ’ 
was born in Berkshire, England, 
23, 3. He was educated at Rugby, under the 
Thomas Arnold (father of Matthew Arnold), and was early associated 
with Charles Kingsley and Frederic D. Maurice (both of whom have 
been briefly mentioned in this column) in their work of social and sani- 
tary reform among the London poor. He has 
books, with fair success, served for several years in Parliament, and 
also as a judge. He visited the United States, some years ago, being 
then interested in the founding of an English colony in Tennessee. 


Tom Brown's 
Tenth month 
famous teacher Dr. 


LIGHT 
LorD, send thy light. 
Not only in the darkest night, 
But in the shadowy, dim twilight, 
Wherein my strained and aching sight 
Can scare distinguish wrong from right— 
Then send thy light. 
Teach me to pray. 
Not only. in the morning gray, 
Or when the moonbeam’s silver ray 
Falls on me—but at high noonday, 
When pleasure beckons me away,— 
Teach me to pray. 
—Constance Milman, in the Spectator. 
From the ‘‘ Memoirs of Samuel M. 
THE RULE OF THE 
I THINK it was in the year 1832, being the year the chol- 
era prevailed in this country, that | was constrained, by 
a sense of duty, to express in Friends’ meeting at Alexan- 
dria, on First-day, a few te in Gosp el ministry. I be- 
gan by citing the text, ‘‘ The Lord is in his holy temple 
let all the earth keep silence before him;’’ and I pro 
ceeded to show that the human soul is the temple of God. 
‘¢ If any man defile God’s temple, him will God destroy.’’ 
I found peace of mind in the performance of 
service, and with deep emotion. 
after meeting, my father spoke to me encouragingly, and 
had reason to believe that the elders of the meeting were 
satisfied. My offerings in the line of the 
generally very brief; but as I grew in experience, the gift 
was enlarged, and in due time my ministry was acknowl- 
edged by the monthly meeting. 

I remember the counsel of a worthy elder, 
liams, of Waterford, to this effect: 
with, and quit with the life.’’ I have always endeavored 
to follow this advice, very seldom, if ever, rising to speak 
in meeting for worship without a fervent silent prayer for 
Divine aid ; and I have generally been careful not to ex- 
tend my communications so as to be burdensome to the 
hearers. Sometimes I have had the subject spread out 
before me in advance of my rising to speak, which ena- 
bled me to deliver a connected discourse ; at other times 
only a few words or a Scripture text have been impressed 

. 


Janney.”’ 


MINISTRY. 


this small 


was overcome Soon 


ministry were 


John Wil- 
‘Begin with, keep 


THIRD MONTH 25, 


written a number of 


—_ f JOURNAL. 
1893. LVol. XXI. No. 1052. 


on my mind, with such clearness as to require expression, 
and when I stood up to speak more would be given. In 
rightly authorized ministry, I think the ideas or emotions 
- be expressed are from impressions made on the mind 
by Divine grace ; the language or garb in which they are 
clothed may be attributed to the speaker, and will depe nd 
much on his natural or endowments. The 
effort of a gospel minister should be, while waiting on 
God in a religious meeting, to withdraw his thoughts 
from all worldly concerns, watching unto prayer ; and 
when his mind is impressed with a subject and moved to 
speak, he should wait until he feels that it is the right 
time ; then he should express what he has to say in sim- 
plicity of language, adapted to the comprehension of all, 
seeking no ornament of style, going directly to the point, 
and relying not on his own powers of persuasion, but on 
the gift of God, the witness for truth in the hearts of the 
audience. 


ac quired 


From the Sunday School Times 
THE LESSONS FATHERS LEARN. 
FREDERICK MAURICE says that God ‘* has made the family 
to supply the true organon of theology.’’ It is through 
the relationships which God has created among us that 
we come to know himself. Especially fatherhood among 
upward to the knowl- 


men God uses as a step to help us 
edge of himself. More than seventy times in the Gospels 
Jesus applies this name to God. And we may not sup- 
pose that it is used ‘* by accommodation,’’ or as 
a figure of for when he speaks to his disciples of 
a time when he will lay aside all speaking in parables, he 
adds that he will ‘tell [them] plainly of the Father.’ 
(John 16: 25.) 

The philosophies and the theologies have 
great pains to define God. 
tives—‘‘ infinite,”’ 
best are mere ne 
Christ 
we learn 
matics. 


way of 
speec h; 


been at 
They have heaped up adjec- 
absolute,’ and the like—which at 
sgatives. ‘They only say what he is not. 
‘Our Father which art in Heaven ;’’ and 
more of God from it than from folios of dog- 
And so far from being at any trouble to warn us 
that God’s fatherhood is something supernal and incom- 
parable, having no likeness to that which exists among 
men, he takes the greatest pains to assure us of their like- 
Just as we feel toward the daily recurrent needs of 
our children, he Says, SO 


says, 


ness. 
feels toward us, 
than 
since we are evil and he is 
Pharisees and scribes murmur at his 
treat the that day as if 
his friends and kinsmen, he answ 
a story of a lost child, and 
when he came back 


God differing 
only in his having a far greater readiness ourselves 
to manifest this fatherly love, 


And when 
willingness to 


good. 
gross sinners of 
they were ers them with 
the father’s welcome of him 
from his shame and his hunger. 
here is one aspect of a father’s experience which is 
e as to God’s relation to us. Nobody 
ever knew how poor a son he was until he has children of 
his own. In the unreflective, half-conscious life of the 
child, there arises a habit of accepting goodness and kind- 
ness as a matter of Not only the ordinary and 
thoughtful provision of a parent for the child’s wants is 
so accepted, but even sacrifices which cost much are rarely 
such. Weary days 


especially suggestiv 


course. 


Bs te i as and sleepless nights 
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spent for the child’s sake fit so exactly into the general 
course of things as to excite little or no attention on his 
And the deep current of tender and even passion- 

> affection many, if not most, parents lavish on 
their children, is met h a response which is adequate 
only in view of the child’s having far less capacity for en- 
tertaining or understanding such feeling. On the one 
side, under what we may regard as normal conditions, 
there is a flood of tenderness which would be checked by 
hardly any demand for sacrifice. On the other side, 
even in the best and most responsive children, there is a 
idea of the cost and value of what is thus 


part 
which 


wit 


very inadequate 
given them 

this that makes fatherhood a very revelation to 

almost any thoughtful man. He now comes to know the 

gs which once had no meaning to him, 

the help of these and of his present feelings to 

e whole personal environment of his own boyhood. 

him as a humiliation, when he recognizes 

ipidly irresponsive child he was toward those 

1 suffered so much for him. It recalls 

he fain would blot out of the book 

it which meant little or nothing to 

Samuel Johnson, standing bare- 

n the years of his manhood, in the open 

in expiation of the 

n disobeying his father when a 


and inexhaustible 


It is 


significance of thir 


ive town, 


signifi- 
have stood beside 
gladly in the letter, 
an explation ol 


him in 
> ] 
similar 


1 
pecause 


lety stand as yet, 


) 
*tuai recurrence, 


1umMan so 
neration seems doomed to 

shallowness ot bovhood 
t boyhood behind it Perhaps there 


} 


IS DOTN slow and 


thanktfuine 


savs, ** God 


to 


. 


hearts still 


we have 
are associa 


as to thelr 


sO many 


exact nature and 


snterect m = @) 
ir iterest more in these theories 


the wonderful realities which tran- 
Che broad and deep and high 


through the whole wonderful 


} } 
nood 


ith mankind | 


But it is not so much what God does, as what he is, 
that is the right ground for responsive love. It is not on 
what we get from any one, that a pure—that is, an un- 
selfish—affection can base itself. As we look back to our 
own past, it is not the sense of irresponsiveness to specific 
acts of love that makes us feel our failure as sons, so 
much as what later experience shows to have been our 
failure to realize all that was in the hearts of others 
toward us,—all the unused reserve of self-sacrifice, all the 
unsounded depths of their nature. So is it with our re- 
sponse to God. Even what has been called the history 
of reylemption does not exhaust the fulness of God’s gra- 
cioushess and love. Even the Saviour, as he said nim- 
self, had to leave much untold, because we are not able, 
as yet, to bear it. 

In the life after death, nothing will be such an aston- 
ishment to us as God himself. Those who know him the 
best will be astonished at their own ignorance of him, 
their failure to comprehend his unselfish love. It will 
be, indeed, the beatific vision of his glorious excellency 
that will constitute the especial joy of the life beyond 
death. And in that vision we shall see, with such shame 
as the blessed may feel, how poor our sonship was in its 
recognition of his inexhaustible love. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT 15th AND RACE STS. 

[Class Meeting, Third Month 5, 1893.] 

THE DUTY WE OWE TO OTHERS IN 
FAMILY RELATIONS 

Dury is obedience to an inward impulse to right action 


PAPER : rHE 


which is doubtless present, though more or less obscured, 
heart ; and the sconer we learn to yield to this 
‘ought.”’ the sooner is victory in the battle of 


in ever 
sense of 
life secured to us 
Il approa h the subject assigned for consideration to- 
day with a deep appreciation of all that ome signifies, 
and consequently of the importance of the duties devolv- 
ing upon the individual in 
for if it de important that our conduct toward others 
rought under the government of 


ht t 


right, there is no place where i 


the close relations of family 


this inward sense 
is Of greater necedsity 
in the home cir rere we are brought into rela- 

) with those happiness or unhappiness is 
bound up with our own 


whose 
losely 
Some one has said that the ability to live together 
Whether or not this ex- 

yn is applicable to the family, it is nevertheless true 


ler the same roof is an ar? 


} 


} os } re eo } Se etek 
‘cf home-iile 1s realized oniy when tne individual 


' 
t 

that Av 
kil ery 


members recognize certain obligations are due to one 
that where love exists there 


in regard to the minor duties, 


another. It may be asserted 
need be but little concern 

it cannot be denied that an observance of these makes 

machinery of daily life work smoothly. That con- 
which we are sensible in 
some families arises oftener from a failure to observe the 
life than from lack of love, which we 
cannot doubt would come nobly to the front in case of 
any great exigency. 

While it is true that freedom from restraint 
makes home what it should be, the most restful and en- 
joyable spot on earth, it must be remembered that here, 
as elsewhere, freedom does not imply license; and in 
many families a little more of the courtesy that would be 
extended to the stranger within the gates would be 
profitable. 

While the family is in a certain sense a community, 
there is sometimes a danger of overlooking the rights of 
individual property in this close relation. The observ- 
ance of this I esteem to be aclear duty, not less within 
the Aome than in the larger community outside. 


stant feeling of inharmony of 


littie amenities of 
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Forbearance is also an important obligation. Even 
among our nearest and dearest there are occasions when 
we may learn the truth of the wise king’s saying, ‘‘A 
soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir 
up anger.’’ The hasty retort should find no place in the 
family circle, for here we cannot afford to admit any 
element that tends to scatter and divide. 

The duty of helpfulness is also one of the homely, 
every-day requirements which must not be overlooked, 
for though the service seem trifling, it is not a small mat- 
ter to share the burdens of our dear ones, and the willing, 
loving spirit manifested arouses a corresponding feeling 
in other hearts, and tends to strengthen the sacred tie. 

But the crowning duty is to cherish, even cultivate, 
family love—that holy feeling that makes all other duties 
light. Happily nature has rendered this a pleasure by 
supplying parental and filial affection; but love must not 
be allowed to be taken for granted; every sentiment 
must be expressed in some way, or it will ultimately 
dwindle and die, and the expression is too often repressed 
until hearts grow hungry for a tender word, or other 
manifestation of the latent feeling. When death enters 
the fold the feelings are keenly alive, and the heart then 
longs for an opportunity of expression. 

“If I should die to-night, 

My friends would call to mind with loving thought 

Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought, 

Some gentle word the frozen lips had said, 

Errands on which the willing feet had sped 

O, friends ! I pray to-night, 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow ; 
rhe way is lonely, let me feel them now.” 


SECRETARY'S NOTES. 


The subject brought forward for the Conference held Third month 
Sth was “ The Duty we owe Others in the Family Relations.”” The 
paper prepared by Matilda Garrigues for the occasion was one of deep 
intefest to the various members 

The subject was well defined and the importance of the duties de- 
volving upon the individual members of the family considered. Some 
one has said that “ the ability to live together under the same roof is an 
art.’’ Perfect home-life is realized only when the individual members 
recognize certain obligations as due to one another. The lack of har- 
mony in families often arises from a failure in the minor duties. The 
freedom in a home, as elsewhere, does not imply license, and the rights 
of individuals must be respected. Forbearance must be exercised. 
“* The hasty retort should find no place in the family circle.’”’ The 


homely duty of Ae/pfu/ness must not be overlooked, even though the 
service be trifling 


g. It is the loving, willing spirit manifested in trifles 
which tends to strengthen the sacred family tie. 
duty is to cherish and cultivate family love ;” 
some way be expressed; too 


‘But the crowning 
but this love must in 
often, loving words are repressed until 
hearts grow hungry for some manifestation of the latent feeling. When 
death enters the household and takes from us our loved ones, when we 
then recall to mind the gentle words, the kindly deeds of the dear de- 
parted ones, how the heart longs for an opportunity of expression. That 
which is the duty of both parents too often devolves upon the mother 
alone Che father should not be neglectful of 47 responsibility, but 
should assist in making the home what it should be, a “ Heaven on 
earth.” 


A TRUE life is an enlarging one. Increasing experi- 
ence and knowledge give larger views, they give increas- 
ing powers. With new views come new duties, with 
larger powers, greater obligations. Child-thoughts be- 
long to childhood, and soon give place to the greater 
thoughts of mature life. Growing powers awaken the 
consciousness of greater possibilities and the desire to 
realize them. So there is a forgetting of the things 
behind and a reaching out to the things before, and as we 
press forward we see the possible things growing into the 
infinite. With wider influence, with a better conception 
of what life should be, with a clearer comprehension of 
the work to be done, the years become greater and better, 
until they pass into the unbounded and eternal.— United 
Presbyterian. 
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MARY HOWITT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY : EXTRACTS. 
CHAPTER IV.—MY HUSBAND'S NARRATIVE 
( Continued. ) 

BoyHoop in the country! Paradise of opening exis- 
tence! Up to the age of ten this life was all my own, 
and I revelled in it. My mind and faculties were so far 
expanded as to be conscious of all the charms of rural 
life, and I took in its pleasure and attractions in unlimited 
draughts. These and succeeding years in the same 
scenes stamped on me forever the indelible love of Nature 
and all her objects, and an intolerance of long abode in 
towns. ‘Those early days and habits modelled the whole 
of my existence, and exerted an indomitable influence on 
my fortunes. With that charming country all around me, 
I was as Adam in Eden before the Fall. All within that 
horizon had an attraction for me. I knew of no other 
world, and therefore cared for nothing beyond. 

[ was allowed to range about very much at my own 
will, in a manner at which I am now astonished. I wan- 
dered far and wide, through fields, woods, and by streams, 
without any care or fear. I have no recollection of any 
of my brothers being my companions in these rambles ; 
some of the village boys often attended me, bearing the 
familiar names of Chicky Pig, Tom Spink, Ned Newton, 
and so forth. They were always under my command, and 
each daring feat was left to me, such as climbing the lofti- 
est trees, scaling high walls, and the precipitous sides of 
stone-quarries after birds’ nests. My grey pony, Peter 
Scroggins, and my white terrier, Pry, made a large figure 
in my life. Peter and I rode far and wide, and Pry was 
always my attendant. A day I have not forgotten, was 
when I was sent on Peter to the Friends’ families for some 
miles round, to invite them to the burial of my paternal 
grandmother. ‘This was called ‘‘ Biddin to the berrin.’’ 
At all the country funerals then people got their black 
crape hat-band and pair of gloves, but the Friends not 
wearing mourning, we gave a pair of drab gloves; at the 
funeral the guests were treated to wine and cake made for 
the purpose, called ‘* berrin cake,’’ and when the funeral 
left the house each person re¢ eived the customary gloves 
and a square piece of ‘‘ berrin cake ’’ wrapped in white 
paper and sealed, but not by Friends, with black wax. 

When I was sent to school at Ackworth, near Ponte- 
fract, in Yorkshire, my eldest brother, Thomas, had fin- 
ished his four years’ course there, and my next brother, 
Emmanuel, was there then. 

This Ackworth school is a fine, large stone building, 
standing on rising ground, and presenting a handsome 
appearance, the centre having a pediment and an ascent 


of broad steps. At each end of the main building is at- 
tached a colonnade, which connects it with wings of the 
same character. An ample space lies within the embrace 


of the buildings, extending a good way below them, and 
terminated by a sunk fence, which gives free view over 
equally ample gardens below. The playground, or green, 
as it is called, is divided by a broad pavement of flag- 
stones, and on the boys’ side of the pavement it is 
gravelled, on the girls’ side is grass. Though the boys 
and girls occupy the opposite sides of the main building, 
and have their schools in the opposite wings, during play- 
hours brothers, sisters, and cousins were allowed to walk 
together on the central pavement. It was generally un 
derstood the bonds of relationship were pretty widely 
extended on this common walk. ‘The boys had gardens 
below their wing, and a playground also behind, sur- 
rounded by a wide colonnade, where they could resort in 
wet weather, and where on a bench were ranged the boxes 
containing their books and playthings. ‘There was alsoa 
little field behind the main building, to which the boys, 
and I suppose the girls, were occasionally admitted for 
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variety, but on different days rhus, though the children | appeared. This juvenile effort of mine was given with 
were not allowed to go out of bounds, except once a | my name, and as written at the age of thirteen. Some- 
month, for a long country walk, or for a half-day’s play body afterwards showed it to me, to my great sur- 
on the common, they had abundance of room for exercise prise. ; . . 
and amusemen Parties of boys, too, were draughted off Since my Ackworth schooldays the plan of educating 
o work in the gardens in summer, gathering peas, weed- | has been much extended and improved, Latin, French, 
1 the lil Others were selected to work on the and, I think, German, being now taught, with more atten- 

yys who were from the country, and | tion to history, geography, and natural history. 
Itural labor often one On returning from Ackworth I remained a short time 
hav- at home, resuming all my rural amusements and employ- 
nd knowing my likin; ich =ments with undiminished zest. I extended my miscellan- 
he di thus t tin the eous knowledge by the perusal of the translations of 
htful lid Homer, Virgil, and Horace, and of Fenélon’s ‘ Tele- 
machus,’’ of the ‘‘ Spectator’’ and ‘‘ Guardian,’’ ‘*Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’’ ‘‘ Hudibras,’’ an edition with wood- 
for ; cuts, which I found most amusing. I had, moreover, 
there avery learnt the inhumanity of robbing bird’s nests, though I 
unded in never lost the admiration of their beauty, and even now 
am fond of peeping into one, and luxuriating on fthe 
loveliness of their construction and of their eggs. I was 
> Society, a grammar soon after, however, despatched to a Friends’ private 

ling-books, compiled | seminary at Tamworth. 

The only principle on which I could ever discover 
that we were sent for another year of education to this 
school was, that it was conducted by a Friend of the same 
district or Quarterly Meeting as my parents, and one of 
a family with which they were acquainted, and to which 
they wished well The master, Joseph Hudson, was a 
very young man, scarcely older than some of his pupils. 
he school had been conducted by his uncle, who, dying 
without children, left it to him. What were his previous 


qualifications for such a charge I know not. Inkhis 
school were youths who would be called to engage, in 
business of considerable extent, but I do not recollect 
any teaching likely to prepare. them efficiently for such 
occupations One thing, however, was taught, and 
which I most absurdly omitted to avail myself of, 4nd 
that was French Monsieur Bruno Hamel, a French 
ré, who kept a shop of sundries not far from the 

l, including a good assortment of walking-sticks, 

‘s, and fishing-tackle, was the teacher, and was nat 

us that I should join his class. But my 

ut it to my option, and, like a young simple- 


lined [ thought to myself, ‘‘ 1 am an English 
I am not likely to go to France. | have 
ination to do so Why should I learn the lan 
My resolve was one that I have severely rued 
It has been my lot to wander about a great 
» world, and everywhere I have felt the want of 

‘ady expression in French. Youth is the only 
this can be ac 1, and though afterwards 


perfect ease, I have 


to read the } 


yken it to any nt That twelve months, 


bedi 


> +h, ¥ , . +} > r\r 
i©S OF tne ie >, ANG Naa the Op} 
°.% } .. - : ] ld > * 
with the y and lable old Bruno 
box ks, and 
literature, which 
ted towards trade 
say of medicine or law. 
‘Tamworth remain 
in my memory 5 a t pleasant time. Our 
or Joseph Hudson, if he was neither anxious nor qualified to 


on our education to any great height, was extremely 


ee S a a 
us that we should enj ourselves, and have abund 
’ healthy action Again the ‘* Bov’s Coun 


etr} Book ’’ gives a perfect pi e of our doings there—our 


terwards sen long walks in the bowery lanes oi > country 


hh} ” ’ 1) ; ‘ 14 “eS : eee 
ly Magazine, distant villages and past old ls; our delicious 


* mor 


oduction | ings in the Anker and the Tame; our nut-gatherin 
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our visits with some of our school-fellows, the Fowlers, to 
Alder Mills, cotton mills, and pleasant villas inhabited 
by the Fowler brothers, about a mile from the town ; 
Gemgate and Briggate, and the old toffy-woman’s shop 
opposite®to the school, and my fishing from the bridge at 
the bottom of Briggate for perch amongst the broad 
leaves of the water-lilies. These are all living, delicious 
pictures, as it were, of a long-gone and other life ; 
wanderings on the slopes of the old castle, all set round 
of the Ferrers, Lords of Tamworth, 
from the simple horse-shoe, the sign of the original pro- 
fession of the family, ferrieri, or smiths. But oh! that 
insane neglect of French ; it lies like a black spot amid 
all the boyish pleasures of that epoch. 

As my year drew to a close, our master had concluded 
to remove his school from Tamworth to Castle Donning 
ton, a pleasant and healthy village, much nearer his} na 
tive town of Nottingham. He was desirous that I should 
stay during}the midsummer holidays and assist him to 
flit. I had often been his assistant in a work-shop in the 
attic, where he used to work late in an evening when he 
was making apparatus for chemical experiments ; for we 
had had a chemical lecturer at Tamworth, whose lectures 
one or two boys and I had attended, and had become 
strongly bitten by the chemical mania, giving in my case 
a turn to my future. 

Our master now prepared to convey his goods and 
chattels by canal ; 
were to go along in the boat with them. It was a piece 
of adventure which appeared very alluring. I had roman- 
tic visions of our sailing slowly along through an unknown 
country and villages, cooking for ourselves in the cabin, 
and sleeping on board. It was a piece of interesting new 
life I was not destined to experience. I had been read- 
ing incessantly through long days and deep into the night, 
and my eyes now felt the consequence. They became 
much inflamed and studded with little white specks that 
were called pearls, but had to me the sensation of sand. 
I was quite unfitted for the projected voyage by canal, 
and had to return home, then and there terminating my 
school education. 

Between leaving Tamworth, when about fifteen, and 
going out ’prentice at seventeen, I returned to rural occu- 
pations at home. From my eldest brother Thomas, who 
was the principal manager on the farm, I had contracted 
a taste for shooting and angling. In the winter days we 
used to wade through the deep snows of the fields, with 
one gun betwixt us, after redwing or Norway thrushes, 
field-fares, and now and then a hare ora partridge, which 
then were neither so numerous nor so rigidly watched 
over as now. 


with 


with escutcheons 


(Zo be continued.) 


LIFE-HELPING love is more abundant than we think. 
The charities of the rich often$blight, but the love of the 
poor to the poor, the kindly exchange between washer- 
women, the fraternity between newsboys, the ‘‘ thank 
you ’’ and *‘ if you please,’’ the smile and the kiss in the 
alley as on the avenue, these are the great agencies of 
humanity in the world to-day.— Unity. 


CONSECRATION to and concentration upon any one 
honorable work must give a career eternity will never be 
ashamed of, and enough worldly return to keep from the 
clutches of poverty. ‘There is every manner of misfor- 
tunes attending our mortal condition, but nothing has yet 
occurred in human experience to shake man’s bottommost 
convictions that fixed and resolute energies insure what is 
best in any success. —Selected 


he, one or two other boys, and myself 
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SINGING IN HOME MISSION SCHOOLS. 
In the First-day schools of Friends in England, and es- 
pecially in those of the§‘‘ Home Mission ’’ movement, 
singing appears to be usual, and a correspondent of the 
Friend, London, William White of Birmingham, writes, 
making some criticism of the manner, if not the sub- 
stance, of it. We extract some paragraphs from his letter : 

‘] frequently hear remarks from Friends in various 
parts of the country expressing dissatisfaction with the 
manner in which much of the singing is carried on in our 
First-day mission 


sé hools and 


and after a 
pretty full opportunity, extending .over a number of years, 
of observing the results, 


tions on the subjec Be 


meetings : 
[ venture to make a few observa- 


‘* Bearing in mind the well-known habit of Friends, 
whether in ‘ preaching or conversing about the things of 
God,’ to be reverent and to 


use sound words or Scrip- 
ture terms,’ 


which all acts of 
it is constantly a matter of 
pain and surprise that these important points are so much 


also to the seriousness in 
worship should be engaged in, 


overlooked in relation to singing in the places above re- 
ferred to. 

‘< Ts singing in schools and mission meetings to be re- 
garded only as a pleasant pastime or recreation? Then, 
of course, there is more excuse for the impromptu giving 
out and singing hymns by almost any one who chooses to 
do it, in season or out of season, during which half a 
dozen people may be chatting and laughing, others bust- 
ling about the room, or making some arrangements, and 
hardly any one following aught but the tune. On the 
other hand, if singing by way of expressing thanksgiving 
be ‘an important part of worship,’ why should there be 
less reverence as to manner and matter than in the act of 
prayer ? 

ns unfortunate circumstance that when 
Friends’ First-day schools and their supplementary mis- 
sion meeting were becoming more general, the Moody 
and Sankey collection of hymns was introduced into this 
country, with its many and vain repetitions, its irreverent 
use of the ‘high and holy name of God,’ and of the 
‘ precious blood of Christ,’ to say nothing of the absolute 
doggerel, vulgarity, and silliness of many of its selections. 
A large number of them, too, set forth the emotional 
rather than the experimental side of Christian life ; false 
and sensuous notions of the future heaven, and but little 
inculcation of that ‘ peace and joy in the Holy Ghost’ 
by which the kingdom of Heaven may be our inheritance 
here and now. Surely in all this encouragement of mere 
sound and noise, there can be but little room for those 
Scriptural teachings on Divine things that have ever been 
dear to the heart of every devout member of the Society 
of Friends. Then, how often is the proper solemnity of 
a meeting interfered with by the ‘ booing’ of a harmon- 
ium ; and who ever saw a truly devout ‘ choir’ either in 
cathedral Is not the other part of 
worship all but forgotten by the choir? 

‘‘After all, it cannot be said that the practice of sing- 
ing is an absolute essential in the gathering together and 
conduct of our First-Day Adult Schools. ‘Thousands 
were so gathered in the schools in Birmingham and some 
other places during the first twenty-five years of their ex- 
istence, during which many were brought to a knowledge 
of the truth without a 
sounded in their midst.’’ 


was an 


or mission-room ? 


note of music having ever been 


Ir is a law of the Divine Providence that man should 
as of himself remove evils as sins in the external man, 
and that thus and not otherwise can the Lord remove 
evils in the internal man.—Swedendborg. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TEST AMENT LESSONS. 
No. 13.—FourtTH MONTH 2, 1893. 
JESUS’S DISCOURSE WITH NICODEMUS. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—He that doeth the truth cometh to the light, that his 
works'may be made manifest, that they have been 
wrought in God.—John 3: 21 

Read Scripture, John 3: 1-15 Also Home Reading, John 2: 23-25 
HISTORICAL. 
THE teaching of 
rank, and his fame 
numbers from every class 

In Nicodemus we have an interesting study of charac- 
ter, combining love and truthfulness with great personal 
timidity. A rich man, a ruler, a Pharisee, a member of 
the Sanhedrim, it was perhaps natural that he should 
shrink from the scorn and persecution which he would al- 
most certainly incur by openly coming to Jesus; yet he 
to resist the drawing of his heart, and so he 
night. Doubtless Jesus thoroughly under- 
him, for without apparently noticing his opening 
«remarks, and avoiding all formalities, he startles him with 
a declaration which Nicodemus seems not to have compre- 
hended, as shown by the very literal question with which 
he follows it. Asif not heeding him, Jesus replied with 
an explanation of his first remarks, opening to him the 
mysteries of the spiritual quickening, and comparing its 
operation to the zephyr that in passing leaves its 
impress, but coming we know not whence, and going we 
know not whither,—an influence which no man can pre- 
dict more than he can the course of the wind. Nicodemus 
must know that purification typified in the water baptism, 
and that new life of rig the result of the birth 
of the Spirit. 

Stull and as if 
‘ How can these ang be ?”’ 
a teacher of Israel and knowest 
this earliest and simplest 


Jesus had stirred the people of every 


was daily drawing to him increasing 


is unable 
seeks Jesus by 


stood 


gentle 


hteousness, 
incredulous, annoyed, he 
Jesus answers, ‘‘Art thou 
not these things?’’ Is 
lesson of the entrance to the 
kingdom of Heaven not comprehended by one who stands 
as a leader and teacher of the people ? 
The two mentions of 
only ones we have,—show his faith in 
jected to his constitutional timidity. 
does not dare openly defend 


questions, 


Nicodemus,—the 
Jesus, but still sub- 
In John 7: 50, he 
Jesus, but cautiously and in 
general terms speaks in his behalf. Again, in John 
19: 39, we see him, after the crucifixion, bringing myrrh 
and aloes, the gifts of his affection, but not until one of 
his own rank had preceded him. 

TEACHING. 

We might with pleasure and profit dwell on the char- 
acter of Nicodemus, comparing our own states and con- 
ditions in the light of advanced Christian development 
and knowledge ; but the lesson for us to-day seems clearly 
that which Jesus would have taught Nicodemus. 

May we not interpret the text, ‘‘ Except a man be 
born of water and the spirit,’’ as indicating the necessity 
first of purifying and cleansing ourselves from those things 
opposed to the rule of the spirit, that it may have sway 
in our lives,so experiencing really a new life, unknown 
before ? spirit produces its impres- 
manifest in different 


subsequent 


Like the wind, the s 

they 

ways with different individual 
We may 


sions, its effects, and 


not inquire too ly as to the time or 


ge produced ;_ we shall observe it 


} 


a £0972) 
by that infallible 


the manner of the chan 
] 
i 


sign,—the fruits. 
LESSON NOTES 
The Sanhedrim, 
belonged, was an assembly 
members, with the high-] 
varied from time 


Nicodemus 
seventy-one 
Its functions 


to which 
composed of 
riest at its head. 
according to the 


or Synedrium, 


to time, greater or less 
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dunes of power exercised wi the ‘political ruler. After 
the beginning of the reign of Herod its power was lim- 
ited almost exclusively to church government. Herod 
rooted out also the aristocratic party, the Sadducees, from 
among its members, ordering forty-five of them to be put 
to death ; thus the old struggle for power between them 
and the Pharisees was at an end, and at the time of the 
incident in our lesson the latter party was the ruling 
power in the assembly. Of the general characteristics of 
the Pharisees we are informed by the stinging words of 
Jesus in various places in the New Testament, though in 
justice to them it must be said that there were noble men 
among their number. The story of Nicodemus illustrates 
this fact,—for though his timidity prompted him to go to 
the Master by night, he showed an open-mindedness to 
investigate the new doctrine, contrasting strongly with 
those who condemned it unheard, or who listened only 
to hear words that might condemn Jesus as an unbeliever 
in the supreme authority of Jewish law. r= 

We hear of Nicodemus again (John 7: 50) when, the 
indignation of the Pharisees is kindled by the failure of 
the officers to arrest and though he does not 
openly avow himself a believer and follower, yet he pleads 
in his favor: **‘ Doth our law judge any man before it 
hear him, and know what he doeth? The only other 
record left concerning Nicodemus is that of his coming, 
after the crucifixion, with myrrh and aloes to embalm the 
body of Jesus, and this leads us to believe that he, like 
Joseph of Arimathea, ‘‘ was a disciple of Jesus, but sec- 
retly, for fear of the Jews.’’ (John 19: 38.) 

Nicodemus came to Jesus at night, most probably be- 
cause it was necessary to observe caution, or it may have 
been from a desire for a private interview. His manner 
confirms the thought that Jesus was an acknowledged 
teacher and leader among the people. The expression, 
‘*only begotten son,’’ does not always relate to outward 
birth ; it is used among oriental people to indicate the 
chief or best beloved son. 


Jesus ; 


THE SpANIEL’S Sacaciry.—One of 
Louisville is a blind man, neatly dressed, led by a water 
spaniel. I watched him the other day on Main street. It 
was one of the most wonderful things I have recently 
seen, and it has knocked out of my head the last vestige 
of the belief that man is the only intelligent animal. 

The man was on his way down town and frequently 
had to cross the crowded streets running north and south. 
It seemed to me but a question of time until some wagon 
would run over him, and I watched with considerable 
apprehension as the blind man and the dog drew near 
Fourth avenue, where a string of vehicles was trying its 
best to get tangled up. 

‘The man seemed to trust implicitly in his canine guide 
and the dog did not fail in his duty. 

As they got near the edge of the pavement and the 
dog saw that it would be impossible to cross fora moment, 
he sidled up to his master and rubbed against his legs. 
The blind man stopped ; then the vehicles for a few sec- 
onds allowed passengers to cross. Immediately the dog 
pulled on his chain, one end of which the man held in his 
hand, and following his guide the man got safely across. 

The animal seemed to know, indeed he knew, every 
place where his master desired to stop. He stopped at 
the doors of stores and houses as if familiar with them, 
and rubbed up against his master to let him know that 
they were at the right place. He is a serious-minded dog, 
too, and allows nothing to interfere with business, paying 
no attention to the blandishments of other men or dogs. 
—Louisville Times. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF GERMANY.—I. 
fue schools of Germany enjoy such a reputation in other 
lands, that everyone who is here long enough to give the 
time to it, should make several visits to them. 

The authorities of Swarthmore are now working to 
establish a closer connection between our Friends’ schools 
and the College. ‘This plan is patterned directly after 
the system of the Germans, and it is with the purpose of 
observing the workings of the latter that 1 am spending 
much time in the class-rooms of Strassburg’s various 
schools. 

Let us follow briefly the course of a pupil. The laws 
of Germany, as is well known, compel every child to at- 
tend school. ‘There are some private institutions of the 
fashionable kind, as in America, but the great body of the 
children of the nation go to the public schools. 

Now, if a boy’s parents intend that he shall become a 
business man they send him to a Realschule (middle-class 
school). Here he will remain for nine years or more, 
and then he will enter into mercantile life. This is true 
of a majority of the boys at these schools, though a small 
number of them generally go on to higher study in the 
great universities. 
the ordinary branches that are taught in American schools, 
and also the subjects of religion and singing. ‘The relig- 
ion is the teaching of the doctrines of the various sects 
by members thereof. Thus a Protestant teaches the Pro- 
testant boys, a Rabbi the Jewish boys, etc. 
distinction of the Rea/schule is that it teaches the modern 
languages a great. deal and the ancient languages not 
at all. 

The other kind of school is the Gymnasium (high 
school). It is the most typical of the German system of 
education, for here it is that the youth are prepared for 
the universities. Latin is the chief study and Greek is 
the second. German and French are also largely taught. 
By German I mean the native literature. Then come the 
regular school branches and the religion and singing. 
English is given only a minor place, but in the Realschule 
it has a very important position. Let us remember, then, 
that the last-named are the nurseries of the modern lan- 
guages and the Gymnasium of the ancient classics. The 
sciences are taught fully, too, but it is the languages—the 
medium of the great writers of the world—and history, 
that occupy the highest places. 

In both kinds of schools, and, indeed, in other schools 
of the minor kind, gymnastics are a regular feature. <A 
hall for the purpose is always provided, furnished with 
complete apparatus, and in charge of a trained instructor. 
It is quite a sight to watch the long files of boys execut- 
ing the varied exercises with the precision of a company 
of soldiers. 

There is, at the Gymnasium, no commencement day 
or graduation, such as we know it. A diploma of suc- 
cessful examination is given at the end of each year, and 
when the student has gone through the highest class he 
proceeds directly to the university. 

Germany is about a century behind the times in its 
attitude towards its women. ‘To know how to cook and 
sew and keep house is the highest thing that is thought of 
for them. These are excellent virtues in themselves, to 
be sure, and the name of German housewife is a synonym 
for thrifty and scrupulous care of the home; but that a 
woman can be allthis and yet cultivate other interests, 
reform, literary, and social, and bea force in the nation— 
this idea has not yet reached this land of one-sided edu- 
cation. Hence we do not find any provision for the 
higher culture of women. 

Many ambitious girls there are 


who, with the start 
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Our boy will have pursued most of 


The chief 
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thin get at the common schools, perfect themselves by 
study at home, but as for anything parallel to the univer- 
sities for the men, the women have them not. ‘These 
common schools are called Zéchterschuden (literally daugh- 
ter’s schools). ‘The best of these are about on a par with 
the public schools of American cities. ‘There are no 
schools for boys and girls together. ‘They are separated 
from the very first, and you see the little fellows at their 
desks with none of their sisters by, while in another part 
of the city the school-rooms will be full of little Gretchens 
only. 

An American is readily permitted to make visits to 
the schools upon stating to the director his interest in the 
subject. Like everything else in the old world the mat- 
ter moves very slowly, and one must wait for a week or 
more after seeing the director, before he can go into the 
classes themselves. 

When the visitor enters the class-room he finds the 
boys all politely standing at their desks, and they con- 
tinue so until the teacher and visitor are seated. ‘The 
teachers are all men who have taken the degree of Ph. D. 
at some university. They are capable, 
alert, and deliver all they have to say in a positive 
ready manner. ‘Thus the 
them. 

The teachers, or ‘‘ masters,’’ as they call themselves 
when speaking in English, do their best to make you en- 
joy the exercises, and they repeatedly caution the 
to speak slowly and clearly so that the ‘‘ foreign gentle- 
man,’’ fremder Herr, present may understand. All 
the routine work of the class is done in a very methodic 
manner. At a word from the teacher the books are taken 
out and laid on the desks, at the next word every boy 
takes up his pen, and at the third all the heads drop in 
unison over the books, and the writing of notes or work- 
ing out of propositions begins. 

Strassburg, Germany. 

[Second article to follow. | 


self-possessed, 
and 


pupils have entire faith in 


boys 


THE MISUNDERSTOOD ELEPHANT.—The affection and 
sensibility of the elephant are well known. In the 
moirs of the actor, Charles Young, is an anecdote which 
admirably illustrates these characteristics. Chung, a big 
elephant, just arrived from India, had been purchased by 
an English manager, to exhibit in a children’s panto- 
mime. At the first rehearsal, when Chung reached a 
bridge over a cascade which he was expected to cross, he 
refused to step upon it, distrusting its solidity, and not 
without reason. In vain the angry keeper punished him 
by pricking him behind the ear with an iron goad. With 
lowered eyes and pendant ears the enormous anima! stood 
in a pool of blood, motionless as a wall. 

The captain of the vessel which had brought Chung 
over came in during the contest between the man and the 
elephant. He had often 
fed it with dainties. The animal had scarcely recognized 
its friend when it approached him with supplicating air, 
gently took his hand in its trunk and placed it in the 
bleeding wound, then held the hand up to the captain’s 
eyes. The gesture said as clearly as words: ‘‘ See how 
they have made me suffer.’’ Poor Chung appeared so 
unhappy that every one was touched, the cruel 
keeper. To win pardon the man ran out and brought 
some apples, which he offered to the elephant. But 
Chung disdainfully threw them away. ‘The captain, who 
had also fetched some fruit from Covent Garden Market, 
came back immediately and held it out to Chung. He 
willingly accepted it, and after eating it, coiled his trunk 
gently round his protector’s waist.— Our Dumb Animals. 


me- 


become fond of the beast, and 


even 
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tem of news from a point in the West, 


runs to the 


effect 


>asylum. The imme- 


> word-picture of hell 


eacher’s description of the 


vividly impressed upon her mind that 


1 Was overthrown 


the story may not be true, but 
“1 and sensational stories with 
which are too much occupied, makes 


> representations of fact in the dispatch 


injudicious, but there is a phrase in the description which 


comment 


excites ou his is the expression ‘‘ her pastor.’’ 
an expression common enough, no doubt, but it has 


a significance which seems to us very unpleasing,—that 
of a surrender of one’s spiritual condition to the keeping 
of a person appointed for the purpose. This unfortunate 
and too impressionable member of the preacher’s flock 
referred to in the dispatch, is represented as regarding him 
as of the same authority in spiritual things as her lawyer 


might have been considered in 


legal affairs, or her physi- 
lan Ina Case ot 


1 
SICKNESS 


How productive of sad results the submission of the 
individual mind and } 1 ] if 
ndividual mind and conscience to priestly,—or, if you 


prefer, pastoral, 


record. Apart 


from the higher consideration of eternal 
conditions, th 


€ distraction of families by the submission 


of their members to the influence and control exercised 


through ‘spiritual advisers,’’ and “ father confessors,’’ is 
a chapter unpleasant to contemplate in many of. its 


} } 
aetalis 


[He short extract from the Memoirs of Samuel M. 


nev hi > in ] 
Janney which we print elsewhere touches upon the question 


of the call and qualification of the ministry, and the 
manner of its exercise, discussed in recent articles, and 
alluded to last week in an editorial paragraph. Like 
everything else his pen it is clear, direct, and of a 


true savor 


MEMORIALS to the two Houses of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature in favor of the Local Option bill, and that to 
abolish capital punishment, have been prepared and for- 
warded by the representatives of 
Friends, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, the subject hav- 


‘ : 
ing Deen considered at 


ut a meeting held Second month 21. 
Copies of the memorials have been printed ; that in ref- 
al Option refers to the evils of the drink 
traffic, remonstrates against permitting the sale of liquor 


Fairmount Park, and against extending the licenses to 


erence to Lox 
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—control has often been, is a matter of 


the other body of 


brewers to sell at retail. ‘‘ We 


alarm,’’ it says, ‘‘ the vast increase in the production and 


view with sadness and 


consumption of these beverages of late years, and the 
immorality and crime that attend it, and earnestly protest 
against any legislation that will tend to the extension of 


this fearful evil; but desire that every effort may be made 


to check its growth and promote such a healthy publi: 


sentiment as will lead to its ultimate extinction.’’ 


In the issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, gth 
month 10, 1892, we published a poem recited at the close 
of the session of the Philanthropic Union, at Lincoln, 
Va., by Emily P. Yeo, with the caption, ‘ Lytton 
Bulwer’s last poem,’’—it being her impression that he 
was the author. We are now informed (and E. P. Y. 
has also been advised from the same and other sources), 
that the author was J. L. McCreery, of Washington, 
D. C., and that the poem was originally published in the 
Ladies’ Home Magazine, the ascription to Bulwer being 
erroneously made by some of the newspapers which sub- 
sequently copied it. 


DEATHS. 


ADAMS.—Near Delaware, Pike county, Pa., on the 14th of 
Twelfth month, 1891, Daniel C. Adams, in the 85th year of his age; 
a member of the Society of Friends 

In the death of this venerable man, one of the landmarks of this 
region is removed. Born and reared on the farm on which he lived 
and died, he was identified with the history of this place for a lifetime 
of upwards of fourscore years. Endowed with strong intellect, edged 
with keenest wit, and softened by graceful humor, he was ever the en- 
tertaining companion and genial host. A deep thinker and logical rea- 
soner, with the courage of his convictions, progressively firm, upright, 
he stamped his impress al! along the line of his life. Temperate and 
frugal in his habits, he was strong, active, and vigorous until three or 
four years ago. Since then there has been a gradual loss of all his 
faculties, with the decline of physical strength, and for many months 
he has been a helpless recipient of the devoted care of his wife and 
children 

He was a firm Friend in all his acts and deeds 
| 


He used the plain 
language on all occasions ; 


well read in the Scriptures, he was prepared 
to give an intelligent answer to all that made an attack on his religious 
views. At one time there was a minister came to see him on purpose 
to have a religious talk with him, and had brought the word of God 
with him in his pocket. He replies, ‘‘ If thee had the ‘ Word of God’ 
in thy heart, thee would be much better prepared to talk with me.” 
After a short conversation the priest left, quite well informed of his re- 
ligious views. A. F. 

BIRDSALL.—At her home, Lincoln, Loudoun Co., Va., Third 
month 5, 1893, Sarah Birdsall, widow of David Birdsall, in the 74th 
year of her age; a member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. 

BORTON.—At Belmar, N. J., Third month 17, 1893, Ellwood T. 
Borton, aged 81 years; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, held at 
Moorestown, N. J. 

CARTER.—At Mickleton, N. J., Second month 27, 1893, Job 
Carter, aged 8o years; a member of Woodbury Monthly Meeting 

‘‘ The memory of the just is blessed.” 

A man of few words and pre-eminently a man of peace, Job Carter 
exemplified very thoroughly in his daily life the principles of truth, 
justice, and humanity. Quiet and unobtrusive in disposition—not called 
to mingle much in public affairs—he displayed in more than ordinary 
measure the qualities that adorn a husband, father, neighbor, and friend. 
His four-score years were filled up with the every-day duties of life, his 
constant aim being to fulfill each faithfully., Always an attender of Upper 
Greenwich Meeting, in his later years he was received into membership. 
Here the funeral took place on the 3d inst., the house being filled, 
and testimonies being borne by Joseph B. Livezey, Edwin Holmes, 
and Hannah Lippincott. The last named, for a time a member of his 
household, spoke of the effect a life like his exerted upon the home 
circle and upon all who came within its influence R. 

HERENDEEN.—At the residence of her sister, Sarfh K. Sheldon, 
89 Adam street, Rochester, N. Y., Second month 22, 1893, Mary G. 
Herendeen, widow of R. Hallett Herendeen, aged 63 years. 

She was a daughter of Seth W.and Catharine E. Bosworth, and 
resided in the township of Farmington for many years. She was an 
exemplary member and elder of Rochester Executive Meeting, and 
was seldom absent from her own meeting when health permitted her 
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attendance. Diffident and quiet in disposition, warm in her friendship, 
she will be much missed by those with whom she mingled in our relig- 
ious gatherings. 

HICKS.—At Westbury, L. I 
Hicks, in the 103d year of her age 

Her long and useful life has been exemplary. The quiet, patient 
serenity of her last years has only intensified the love and admiration of 
all who knew her. 


, Third month 15, 1893, Sarah R. 


HILLIARD.—At the residence of her nephew, Reuben H. Gaskill, 
Camden, N. J., Third month 17, 1893, Hannah B. Hilliard, 
years. 

HOOPES.—At his home, Hagerstown, Md., 
1893, David Hoopes, son of Darlington Hoopes, 
member of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, Md. 
burial ground. 

PANCOAST.—On the 
W., infant son of Harry N. 

RAWSON.—Passed from earth, 

o., Va., on the Second of 
age, Clarissa C 
Janney, 


aged 82 


18th of 
in his 
Interment at 


Third month, 
38th year; a 
Forest 


evening of 
and Lillie H 


Third month 6, 
. Pancoast 


1893, George 


at her home in Lincoln, Loudoun 
Third month, 1893, in the 36th year of her 
Janney, daughter of Eliza F. Rawson and the late John 
and granddaughter of the late Samuel M. Janney ; 
‘ We thought to weep, but sing for 
Full of the grateful peace 
That followed her release ; 
For nothing but the weary dust lies dead.” R 
ROGERS.—At Germantown, Phila., 
B. Rogers, son of the late Dr. James B. 
SHAW.—At Richmond, Ind., Third month 7, 1893, Penninah H. 
Shaw, wife of Edward Shaw, aged 76 years and 11 days. During 
Eighth month of 1892, she met with a serious accident, from which she 
had to lie many weeks in one position, 
yet never a murmur escaped her. Before recovering from this pneu 
monia set in, followed by*dropsy, from which complication, after four 
months and a half of suffering, death released her. Throughout all 
this, the same pure, unselfish, uncomplaining spirit that had character- 
ized ker in health, was maintained to the last. Seemingly unconscious 
of herself, a cheerful, thoughtful regard for others was her chief con- 
cern. 


joy instead, 


Third month 15, 1893, Wm. 


and Rachel C. Rogers. 


during extremely hot weather, 


Her faculties remaining unimpaired, she loved to think and talk of 


her journey home, giving minute directions. She also planned for the 
future of her family ; a beautiful example of perfect patience and trust. 
She was a faithful member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, and a 
lovely woman, whose nature, abounding with love and tenderness, 
touched with a kindred warmth everyone who came within her atmos 
phere. Such never wholly die—* they only go before. ’ 

Her funeral was very largely attended, and tender testimonies to 
her worth and spotless example were given by Daniel Hill, William 
W. Foulke, Esther S. Wallace, and Frances M. Robinson. 


A. M.S. 


xeorge, son of Isaac G. 
Interment at Abington 


SHGEMAKER.—Third 
and Maggie N. Shoemaker, 
meeting ground. 

WILLS.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Philip R. Clark, 
Wilmington, Del., Third month 13, 1893, E lizabeth, widow of George 
Elkinton Wills, formerly of Philadelphia, in her 89th year. 

WILSON.—At her residence, Des Moines, Iowa, Second month 

, 1893, Mary B. Swayne Wilson, in the 79th year of her age. 


month I1, 1893, ‘ 
aged 5 months. 


good, and whatever it 


THE divine love includes all 
withholds is withheld as its gifts are given, 
and wisdom.—A. Z. D. 


in tenderness 


Do not dream that all is well, 
esteemed among men ;’”’ 
doest much good, 


because thou art ‘* highly 
because thou doest no harm, or 
or attendest all the ordinances of God. 
What is all this if thy soul cleaves to the dust? If thy 
heart is in the world; if thou more 
than the Creator ?—/ohn Wesley 


lovest the creature 


Ir is not for him who sits at this end of your tele- 
graph line, and with deft and diligent fingers transmits 
the message, to anxiously stop and query whether it will 
ever reach its destination, and to wonder who is to re- 
ceivesand transcribe it upon itsarrival. Other hands and 
minds will attend to that. So it is not for us to question 
the efficacy of our small acts; the saving power of these 
lowly graces ; the daily, hourly messages of humble faith- 
fulness. It is only for us to transmit; the Infinite will 
receive the dispatches.— Woman's Missionary Record. 
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Western Department. 


[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. } 


MARY C. WHITE, 


THE ELDERSHIP. 

Tue article of D. M. C., on ‘* The Eldership,”’ is 
calculated to awaken serious thought throughout the 
ders of our Society. Although we may not all agree en- 
tirely with the article, it is an undeniable truth that our 
meetings for ministers and elders are not to the desirable 
extent fulfilling all the objec ts ior cre- 
ated. I must disagree with the belief of 
the decline of the So lety. I cannot so see it. We 
have meetings that are actually on the increase, and in 
very nearly all our meetings we find the work devolving 
largely on our younger mel nbers, instead of the older, as 
it was only a few years ag They are bringing 
life and activity jeaneaitins. Note the late conferences 
in Virginia. New thought, 
work, yet on the same foundation which our laid. 
The subject of the duties of elders claimed our earnest 
attention at the late Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders (Blue River) and the thought was expressed that 
in an official capacity the elders could better conserve the 
interests of society than by individual action. 

It is not every one that says Lord, Lord, 
enter into the kingdom; neither is it every 
would that can ever make a minister of the 
True, the young, true life is sometimes crushed out, 
oftener it is permitted to run and grow without the 
it so much needs, until it becomes unsightly and almost 
by such neglect. ‘* Just _ them alone ; it will 
out right after awhile.” ‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper ?’’ 
any thought is, in all meetings where there are speak- 

‘ acknowledgec 1’’ or not, there should be period- 
ical meetings to consider, weigh, and measure that minis- 
try in an official manner. We have no ministers without 
lamentable faults, which might in a great measure be over- 
come by timely aid from a rightly qualified and organ- 
ized eldership. In the very infancy of that ministry, in 
the pliant, submissive condition of the qualified messen- 
ger, the aid would be gladly received as one of the sup- 
ports they have a right to expect. And when it is felt 
that the speaker had better wait a little longer or abstain 
altogether from public testimony, how much more quietly 
and effectively the work may be done, if by the united 
action of the body. 

It does seem that very much depends on right action 
here. We are in atransition period. Men and women 
everywhere are more and more thinking for themselves. 
Honest inquiry everywhere abounds, as all our traveling 
ministers can testify. While we cannot depend on a 
man-made ministry any more than our fathers, we should 
see that so far as in us lies our influence for the help of 
the ministry should not be withheld. It is largely an 
outward help I admit; but when we ignore the outward 
means, we will always fail in an important part of making 
ourselves ‘‘ approved workmen.”’ 

Let us continue our meeti 


one 
bor- 


which they 
writer in the 


were 


a new 


lines of new methods o 


fathers 


shall 
that 
Gospel. 
but 
care 


that 


one 


useless 
come 


ers, 


ngs for ministers and elders 
as at present organized, and instead of looking for a 
change, or looking to some other one to come over and 
help us, look right in ourselves and we will find the 
trouble nearer home than we first thought of. Meet to- 
gether often, and fully and freely sift our ministry, ren- 
dering from time to time such help as we may feel re- 
quired. A kindly criticism will not hurt a rightly quali- 
fied ministry, and while we may often be mistaken in 
judgment, truth will eventually be established in its right- 
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ful place. Let us forget those things that are behind, and 
reach forth unto those things that are before. 


EDWARD COALE. 
Hold vs Ld. 





PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
his was held at West Liberty, Iowa, on Seventh-day, 
Third month 4. Owing to the prevalence of scarlet fever 


in that vicinity, and the fact that several families of 


Friends were quarantined, the attendance was smaller 
than usual. Notwithstanding the smallness of the ses- 
sions, however, considerable interest was manifested. 
Abel Mills, from Clear Creek, Ill., was present very ac- 
ceptably and opportunely. 

The meeting for ministers and elders was held on 
Seventh-day morning, at which all the meetings belonging 
to this quarter were represented, excepting Prairie Grove 
Monthly Meeting, the representatives of which were pre- 
vented from attending. ‘The answers to the queries were 
as a general thing satisfactory, although the lack of min- 
istry in some localities—notably Prairie Grove—was seri- 
ously felt. 

he business meeting convened promptly at 11 o'clock, 
and after a season of quiet and some timely and encour- 
aging words from Abel Mills, proceeded with much har- 
mony with its business. All the meetings were repre- 
sented, excepting Prairie Grove. In the afternoon oc- 
curred the session of the Philanthropic Committee for the 
purpose of effecting a more efficient organization in the 
various lines of work entrusted to its care. A paper on 
Corrupt Literature and Social Purity, presented by Horace 
M. Nichols, of Marietta, elicited considerable interest, 
and was followed by quite a general discussion of the var- 
ious problems confronting us. A letter from Mary G. 
Smith was read and very heartily commended. It is 
hoped that the future meetings of this committee will 
show increasing interest in this most practical application 
of Christianity. 

he roads here, owing to the obstructions of snow 
and ice, rendered travel very uncomfortable, which, to- 
gether with the causes before referred to, prevented the 
usual attendance, but the meeting on First-day was in- 
teresting and profitable, Abel Mills again having words 
of comfort and cheer. The First-day School Conference 
met in the afternoon, at which only a part of the pre- 
arranged program, (owing to the absence of the children), 
was carried out, the vacancies being filled as far as poSsi- 
ble by volunteer offerings. 

Altogether, these meetings, though comparatively 
small, were very interesting and profitable. 


louching the question of the ministry, the lack of 


which has been referred to, permit me a few words. No 
difference how much we may believe in the sufficiency 


of silent worship, there is no question but that words of 


counsel and encouragement from the lips of a minister 


have often cleared the vision and solved the doubts of 


many earnestly seeking the light, but whose way was not 


plain. It is questionable whether a meeting can long con- 
tinue successfully, unless there are those in its member- 
ship who can clearly point out the way. And while it 


is doubtless true that the individual mind and soul must 
be brought into personal communication with its maker, 
it is equally true that timely counsel and advice will often 
induce the proper line of thought necessary to bring 
about the desired result. 

Is it not essential, therefore, if our Society desires 
long life and fruitful results, to endeavor, in all legitimate 
ways, to encourage the ministry, in order that it may de- 
velop the strength to meet the needs of any and all our 
meetings ? We pay our ministers nothing, but there are 
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many ways of iain to bear the sacrifices they must 
necessarily make in order that they may be ‘‘ about their 
Father’s business.’’ 
Let us earnestly consider this matter, to see if some 
remedy cannot be found to relieve this manifest want. 
Marshalltown, Iowa. * 





—In the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Second 
month 25, ‘‘C. F. H.’’ inquires what meetings are in- 
cluded in the ‘‘ Western Department.’’ The last sentence 
of the reply reads: ‘‘ It is under the care of a committee 
of the yearly meeting of which its members are ex-officio 
members.’’ It should read of which its managers are, 
etc. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

THE MEETING AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WHEN this meeting was established I do not know, but 
in 1825 it was in a flourishing condition, with a numerous 
membership and a powerful ministry. The name of 
Thomas Wetherald is perhaps hardly known out of this 
vicinity, or indeed within it, at the present time, but in 
his day he was a power, and the meeting-house was fre- 
quented by many men who came simply to hear him. 
He was of the order of Boanerges,—a ready speaker, and 
so clear and energetic in setting forth his ideas that some 
things I heard as a boy I can refhember now after the 
lapse of sixty-seven years. Both sides of the meeting- 
house were then filled. 

Since his death, sometime in the 30’s, there has 
been, I believe, no recommended minister—with perhaps 
a single exception—and the meeting, which under him 
had reached the highest point, then began to decline, 
and in the late 50’s reached its lowest point. The regu- 
lar attendance in those years hardly exceeded six or eight. 
The same fortune, however, attended all the meetings in 
this section. Alexandria meeting, which gave its name 
to the Monthly Meeting, was larger than Washington, and 
had a noble membership; it is now extinct, though the 
monthly meeting retainsthe name. ‘The names of Stabler, 
Janney, Hallowell, Miller, Schofield, and others, as long 
as they are remembered, will be respected and indeed 
revered. 

During and after the war the Washington meeting 
began to revive, very gradually. It 1879-80 the meeting- 
house was rebuilt and the division (for separate seating of 
the sexes) abolished ; it is now one hall. ‘The attend- 
ance has increased to between forty and fifty. The Bible 
class perhaps has been the principal agent in effecting 
this increase. Almost all who attend meeting remain to 
take part in the lessons. ‘This institution, wherever it 
exists, in some degree compensates for the entire absence 
of religious instruction in the constitution of the meetings 
for worship only. The meeting has established and main- 
tains a kindergarten, which is a bond of interest, as well 
as a valuable charity : for the bodily needs of the children, 
as well as their mental, are in a measure attended to. 

For very many years, as already stated, there has 
been here no resident minister, and visits have been rare, 
but we now enjoy an evening visit monthly from J. J. 
Cornell, and also four circular meetings are held every 
year, two from the yearly and two from the quarterly 
meeting. Both monthly meetings and quarterly meetings 
are held here oc¢ asionally. At the last monthly meeting 
here, though the w eather was unfavorable, the attendance 
amounted to sixty, and there was an accession of seven to 
membership, five by transfer and two by convincement. 

A private social evening, and a literary evening each 
week, aid in furnishing subjects of common interest, a 
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most important matter. The minister of a very prosper- 

ous Presbyterian church here is reported to have said that 

a minister’s first duty was to give his people plenty fo do. 
Washington, D. C. J. D. M. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TEN DAYS IN THE SISTER REPUBLIC. 

To one unacquainted with the fact that the City of Mexico, 
though in a valley, stands upon a vast plateau, 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, it would indeed 
seem an unseasonable time to go down into the white 
sunlands which lie five hundred miles south of the Tropic 
of Cancer. But an opportunity occurred somewhere 
about the 15th of April, 1892, for a short trip from Den- 
ver to this land of antiquity and legend, of which, until 
the last ten or twelve years, Americans have seen and 
known comparatively little. So with guide-book in hand, 
and a short list of Spanish words at command, two 
women, animated with that spirit of independence ac- 
credited to their sex in this Nineteenth century, turned 
their faces toward the Sister Republic over the border,— 
‘* Los Estados Unidos de Mejico.’ 

Aftef two days’ run through a country whose charac- 
ter varied between great dull reaches of treeless sand, 
dunes and cacti, foothills and stretches of cultivated dis- 
trict, towns and villages composed of energetic Ameri- 
cans, and lazy mixed races, and following continuously 
the long chain of blue-veiled mountains, beautiful in their 
ever-changing form and feature,—at high noon on the 
third day we reached El Paso, Texas. Here we spent 


eight 


several hours exploring the quaint old town, half Mexican 
in its architecture and inhabitants, and lingered in one of 
the inviting plazas, where through the tender young leaves 


of semi-tropical trees a sky bent above us as blue as that 
of ‘* Our Italy.”’ 

The Mexican Central, called the Pioneer Mail Route, 
over which we were traveling, crosses the long bridge at 
El Paso, spanning the turbulent Rio Grande, and at five 
o'clock in the afternoon we entered Mexico, and halted 
at El Paso del Norte, more recently named Ciudad de 
Juarez, in honor of the President who contended for 
Mexican independence against Maximilian, in the time 
of our own Civil War. 

Primitive Mexican life begins on the very borderland, 
and we made our first observations of it from the car 
window, during the couple of hours that the train re- 
mained in the hands of the custom-house officers. Anti- 
cipating the inspection of our satchels and other baggage 
all was in readiness for the officials, who appeared in the 
person of a dignified descendent of the Aztec race, who 
completely overwhelmed us with his glittering make-up of 
gorgeous attire. His zouave jacket of blue cloth was 
richly braided with crimson. A pair of buckskin breeches, 
glove- fitting his shapely limbs, were ornamented up the 
sides with designs in heavily wrought silver, and about 
his waist a crimson silk sash was half con- 
cealing the belt of cartridges, from which was suspended 

clanking sword and brace of pistols. Topping all this 
was the inevitable somdrero of drab plush, wound about 
with cords and laces of silver and gilt. In less civilized 
environments he might have been taken for a brigand ; 
as it was, with nonchalance he performed his duty, barely 
glancing into our gaping satchels, or carefully pushing 
aside their contents, then with the courtesy of a cadallero 
he bowed himself away, and the ordeal was over. 

Early the morning we breakfasted at Chi- 
huahua—(pronounced Chewawa)—and meaning ‘‘ where 
things are made.’’ We could see but little of the city, 
which lay a mile away to our right, but the two tall towers 


loose ly tied, 


following 
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of the cathedral of San Senaieka stood out clear and 
sharp above the flat-roofed houses. This church is said 
to have been built more than a century ago, at a cost of 
three- ens of a million dollars, raised by a tax of dos 
reales,—25 cents,—on every pound of silver taken from 
the Santa Eulalia mine. At Chihuahua we fully realized 
that we had entered ‘‘ the stranger people’s country,’ 
and left behind us every vestige of American customs, 
manners, and tongue. The station fonda, or eating house, 
was kept by an enterprising Celestial, who treated us to 
a palatable meal, save the coffee,—it, in this coffee-grow- 
ing country is proverbially vile. We soon forgot the 
need of the fragrant Mocha, however, as we sped on and 
down on the long narrow reaches of the Conchas valley, 
hemmed in closely by low mountain ranges. Here we 
had our first glimpse of a real Mexican hactenda, a square 
white building enclosed by a high stone wall, and almost 
concealed by wide-spreading trees, and a little farther on 
were the smelters, to which the ore is brought from the 
great Eulalis mine. 

The prominent foot-hill to our left was pointed out as 
the ‘* Cerro del Coronel,’’ so named from the execution 
upon the spot of a Revolutionary colonel, which recalled 
the fact that we were upon historic ground, and indeed 
had been since crossing the Rio Grande. We returned 
in thought to Chihuahua, in connection with which city 
the name of Miguel Hidalgo is sadly associated. He, 
who in 1779 was a humble priest in the little parish of 
Dolores, near Guanajuato, became fired with the spirit of 
revolution and, laying aside his priestly robes, replaced 
them with the trappings of war, and with some 60,000 
followers, fought for the overthrow of Spanish rule, and 
won for himself the title ‘«‘ The Father of Mexican Inde- 
pendence.’’ His triumphs, however, were of short dura- 
tion ; reverses came, then defeat, and he, with three of 
his devoted officers, was captured, condemned, and shot. 
Their heads were placed upon spikes, carried to Guana- 


juato, and as a grim warning to all insurgents, erected 


upon the four corners of the Castle Graniditas. Since 
Cortez first landed at San Juan de Ulloa, off the coast of 
Vera Cruz, in 1519, Mexico’s history has been, until re- 
cent years, one of almost continuous war and bloodshed, 

a fierce and determined struggle between the descend- 
ants of the Spanish invaders and of Montezuma,—a he- 
roic effort on the part of the latter to throw off the yoke 
of Spain, and establish an independent government which 
to-day, with such ardent hope realized, means much for 
the future happiness and prosperity of the Republic, with 
such an able man at the helm of State as the aia and 
able President Porfirio Diaz. 

But this is a digression. As we approached Santa Ro- 
salie we could see the milk-white dome of a great church 
gleaming in the sunlight. It was the Sabbath, and as we 
ran into the shadow ot the hill upon which the church 
was built we caught sight of idlers lounging in garments 
of brilliant colors, silhouetted against the clear blue sky, 
while herds of goats browsed amongst the prickly cacti at 
its base. A pastorial picture it was in every interesting 
detail. 

Jimanez, which we reached at noon, is a great sup- 
ply and shipping point, and the most convenient station 
of Sinaloa, on the Pacific whence passengers come 
by stage or mule-hack, 500 miles, to take the trains. 

Many typical Mexican towns lay along our route, some 
at quite a distance from the railroad, but never failing to 
attract attention by the conspicuous domes and towers of 
their many churches. Lerdo, a city of 10,000 souls, is 
situated in a cotton growing country, where the climate 
is so peculiarly adapted to its cultivation that the seeds 
are only renewed every few years. Off in the mountains 


coast, 


some 
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near Lerdo, the Mormons have a settlement, and enjoy 
their polygamy unmolested. We draw into Tarreon just 
as night was shutting down Here is the junction of the 
Mexican International Railway, and the’ number of pas- 
sengers was increased A Spanish senora, with her two 
dark-eyed senoritas with a wealth of blonde 
hair, amongst the lhey proved to be delightful 
ie rest of our jo irney, although our 
conversation was carried on through an interpreter 
: 


The soft grey light of the suc eeding dawn revealed a 


d i ighters, 


number. 


companions 


luring t 


country more toreign il 


its general aspect than what we 
had hitherto seen. We had left the low plains and were 
the uplifted Judean hills. Old adobe hactendas, 

low walls, which ran straggling hill 
fields, made the landscape 
enormous 


over the 

ering verdureless 
unique, together with growths of the 
cacti family, the gigantic yucca trees, with buds bursting 


' 
into golaen bioom 


the 


As the train swung around the short 
red and 


curves, rugged slopes of vellow 


sand-stone 
into by engine houses, reduction 
machinery, 


loom , | 


above us, cut 


WOTKS, and 


mining enclosed fortress-like by 


Once upon the heights, the train halted, and 
we heard the cry of ‘‘ Zacetacas ; 


breakfast,’’ 


grey walls 


twenty minutes for 
a call altogether out of keeping with the 
emotions we were experiencing amid such novel and ro- 
mantic scenery lo all appearances the populace 
and gathered about the station. 
We looked over the dense sea of humanity from the rear 
platform of our car ; 
the 


had turned out en masse, 


most of the heads were tipped by 


conical sombrero 


, many olive-hued faces peeped out 
from the closely drawn redosa which is worn by the fe- 
male portion of the Aztec Upon their heads jars 
of bright red pottery were poised, as steadily as the 
baskets and bundles which rest upon the crowns of the 
Southern The cry of ‘ Pulque! 


came from the lips of upturned faces. 


race. 


negroes. pulque ! 
Pottery of various 
shapes and designs was held up temptingly before the ad- 
miring gaze of the South bound tourists. Beautiful 
baskets, fine and delicate in texture, disclosed the skill of 
these humble peon With a beseeching look, 
wrinkled and withered hands were extended to us de- 
manding but une could one resist 
such importunities ? But there was another scene being 
enacted in this to us new drama. Our senora and 
senoritas had found friends in the multitude who clustered 
about them, chattering vivaciously in their euphonious 
language, beautiful women with the graceful mantillas 
about their heads and shoulders, and with their attendant 
duennas, with their black shawls and uncovered brows. 
Their manner of greeting was peculiar in the eyes of the 
American. Women embraced and touched their cheeks. 
Men and women embraced also, as did men and men, all 
patting each other caressingly on the back. 
ner was altogether respectful and affectionate. 
But the hills! 


laborers. 


centavo.’’ How 


Their man- 


the hills upon which the herds of sheep 
browsed, and down the winding pathways little durros 
carefully made their way, nothing visible but their heads 
and tails from under the great stacks of green corn or 
grass upon their backs. Dotted all over these picturesque 
miniature mountains were white cones or slabs, apparently 
marking the resting place of the dead, in God’s acre. 
What was our surprise when we were informed by our 
porter that they were mining claims, and deep down in 
the bosom of mother earth were untold treasures of gold 
and silver! , 


The little city of Zacatecas, 


about 


20 O00 
39,000, 


lies one hundred feet down in a éarranca, 
though at an elevation of 8,044 feet above the sea. 


The 
cliffs rise bare and rugged beyond. 


Perforating their 
sides are the great silver mines,—we could see the beams 


with a population of 
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supporting the machinery. These mines are being 
worked, and the silver ore is carried to the surface in 
bags and baskets upon the backs of the servile feons. 
Burros then convey it down the steep grade to the reduc- 
tion works. 

The most lofty of the peaks encircling Zacatecas is 
the Cerro dela Bufa, so called from the clear-cut figure 
of a buffalo upon its crest. On the brow of a sister peak 
is the ancient Chapel of las Remedios, built 150 years 
ago. Leading up to this is a narrow path. Strange 
stories are told of the religious performances of the peni- 
tents in their annual pilgrimage to this shrine. It is said 
that even in recent years many upon whose souls rests the 
burden of sin, make the ascent upon their knees. The 
little city straggles down the ravine until it widens out in 
the town of Guadaloupe, three miles farther on, in which 
is a church with tall spires, nestled in a grove of waving 
acacias and luxurious tropical shrubbery. A tram-way 
runs down the grade, by gravity, from Zacatecas. It is 
then drawn back by six mules, three abreast. 

Once over the high ridge separating the Calera Valley 
from that of Mexico, we come down into an agricultural 
district, which stretches far away eastward to the shores 
of Lake Pevernaldello, where upon its shore are the pot- 
tery kilns in the small town of Ojocaliente. Westward, 
the great plain sweeps the base of the long blue moun- 
tains, trending southward, until lost in the soft haze be- 
yond. ‘The scene in every direction was one of tropical 
splendor, and we fully realized that we had come down 
into the veritable ‘‘ Egypt of the New World.’’ ‘Thou- 
sands of acres lying under the almost verticle rays of the 
sun were being cultivated by the use of the primitive 
wooden plows used hundreds of years ago. ‘They turn a 
light soil and are drawn by oxen, followed by a feon, in 
his loose, white, linen blouse. 

The introduction of agricultural implements, even in 
this age of progression, is not favorably regarded, partly 
owing to their ignorance of the use of them. Upon 
some of the large hAaciendas they were once introduced, 
but the working classes attempted to destroy them. For 
ages they have been accustomed to being beasts of bur- 
den, carrying all kinds of commodities upon their backs, 
supported by bands across their foreheads and _ breasts. 
Under such loads they go many miles on a steady jog 
trot. EMILIE P. JACKSON. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Man has not overestimated, however he may have 
misconceived, his own humanity.—PAi/lips Brooks. 


TOMATOES AND CANCER.—The evil which may come 
from starting some loose statement regarding health is 
often considerable. Over a quarter of a century ago an 
American physician gave out the opinion that the use of 
the tomato was a frequent cause of cancer. The news- 
papers gave it currency, and it has gone all over the civi - 
ized world. Dr. Alex. Marsden, chairman of the Medi- 
cal Committee of the Cancer Hospital, Brompton, Eng- 
land, writing to the Zimes, says: ‘There is a very 
prevalent idea that eating tomatoes is an exciting cause of 
cancer, and for the last two years we have been so inun- 
dated with letters on this subject that the Medical Com- 
mittee of the Cancer Hospital would be greatly obliged 
by your publishing their opinion, viz., that tomatoes 
neither predispose to or excite cancer, and that they are 
not injurious to those suffering from this disease, but on 
the contrary are a very wholesome article of diet.’’ 
We give our readers the benefit of this statement, as we 
have often had the same question put to us.—/ournal of 
Hygiene. 
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MEMORIAL AGAINST CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

[The following is the major part of the memorial sent by the Repre 
sentatives’ meeting of Friends of the other body to the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. ] 
ue brutalizing effects upon the community of the 
public execution of criminals has been so fully recognized, 
that these demoralizing spectacles are no longer tolerated 
by an enlightened public sentiment in this Common- 
wealth. Yet the weakening of the sense of the inviola 
bility of human life, which is one of the greatest safe- 
guards against the commission of homicidal crimes, con 
tinues to be an effect of the existing law. 

It is a generally accepted principle with modern 
jurists, that it is not so much the severity of the punish- 
ment as the certainty of its infliction which deters from 
the commission of crime, and it is a natural result of the 
awfulness of the penalty and its irrevocable character that, 
as shown by statistics, a much larger proportion of persons 
tried for murder escape conviction than of those tried fo 
other offenses; while the uncertainty of circumstantial 
evidence, and the fallibility of human judgment, cause 
many respectable citizens to shrink from the responsibil- 
ity of acting in cases where it is known the penalty of 
death must be awarded if the accused is found guilty. 

In accordance with these views, experience in many 
countries of Europe and also in some of the United States, 


has shown that the abolition of this and the substitution 


of milder penalties has been followed by a diminution of 


such offenses and increased conviction in proper cases. 
Capital punishment has been abolished in Maine, Rhode 
Island, Michigan, and Wisconsin. In a speech in the 
House of Representatives in Washington on the gth of 
Sixth month, Newton Martin Curtis stated that, 
‘¢ For more than sixty years there have been no judicial 
executions in Tuscany. ‘The punishment of death has 
been abolished in Belgium, in Roumania, in Portugal, 
in Holland, in Switzerland except in two Cantons, and 
in these so seldom inflicted that there has been but one 
execution in twenty years. In all the continental States 
of Europe, except Spain and France, great modifications 
have taken place in their criminal codes, and penalties 
made milder.’’ ‘‘ No evil 

mission of severe penalties. 


1592, 


effects have attended the re 
On the contrary, the crimes 
for which death had been the punishment, have dimin- 
ished on the substitution of milder penalties.’’ 

In the State of Wisconsin the death penalty was abol- 
ished in 1853. In a message to the legislature of that 
State, Governor C. C. Washburn, after nearly twenty 
years’ experience of the practical results of this change, 
said : ‘‘ The experiment met with strong opposition from 
a large portion of the people of the State, who predicted 
that a 
change. 


from the 
The predic tion, happily, has not been verified, 
and the facts which I am about to state conclusively show 


lar j re > f “ime ld recn) 
arge increase of crime wouid resuit 


that no State in this Union can boast greater exemptio1 
from crime than Wisconsin. With a population of 1,200, 
000, representing almost every nationality, statistics show 
that crime, instead of increasing with the growth of the 
State, has actually diminished. ‘This is in a great degree 
due to a high-toned public sentiment which causes the 
violated laws to be promptly vindicated. Since the aboli 
tion of the death penalty, there have heen tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to the penitentiary for life fifty-one 
persons in all. There can be no doubt that the change 
in the law has rendered punishment much more certain ; 
and I but express the opinion of those who have most 
carefully considered the question, as well as my own, when 
I state that but for that change in the law, at least one 
half of those heretofore convicted would have escaped 
all punishment, so difficult is conviction when the penalty 
is death.’”’ 
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The spirit of revenge, even in return for the greatest 
of wrongs, is entirely contrary to the whole tenor of 
Christ’s teachings, and should have no place in the code 
of laws of a Christian State. 

We believe that the taking of life as a punishment for 
crime is not in accord with the benign and loving spirit 
of the Christian religion, whose Divine Author gave his 
life for the salvation of even the greatest of sinners, as 
they are enabled, through his assisting grace to witness 
sincere repentance for their sins. We feel that we have 
no right to usurp what we believe to be his Divine prerog- 
ative, by taking human life and cutting short the time in 
which repentance might be experienced. 

Impressed with these considerations, and with the fact 
that the test of actual experience has shown that the sub- 
stitution of other punishment than that of death is en- 
tirely compatible with the safety of human life, and the 
welfare of the community, we would respectfully urge 
the passage of an Act removing the death | ‘nalty from 
the criminal code of the State. 


FRIENDS’ 


YOUNG FRIENDs 


ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 

\SSOCIATION, PHILADI LPHIA.—The Young Friends’ 
Association met Third month 13, in the library at Race street; about 
one hundred present, «f whom fifty were members. 
William W. Birdsall took his seat as presicent ; after calling the meeting 
to order he drew our attention to the fact that we aré 
new year of our existence 


persons were 


now entering a 
our association had been 
formed that we might increase our knowledge of the history of the So- 
ciety of Friends, but that we shall have failed of the be st part of our 
purpose if we do not light our own fires of those who 
made that history. As an evidence of the earnestness with which our 
work has been done thus far, he said the Young Friends’ Association 
has grown to have a significance and importance out of proportion to the 
number of its me 


, reminding us that 


by the flame 


, and that if that force and significance is to con 
tinue, our new members must join in the work with equal earnestness 
favored as to see a need and find its remedy, and to 
take the first step which others are ready to follow 

After roll-cal 
approved. The History Committee reported having placed papers in 
the hands of the Executive Committee, and that two books had been 
presented to the Young Friends’ Association by Joseph M 
“A Retrospect of Early Quakerism,”’ by Ezra Michener 
count of the Meetings of the Society of 
Baltimore Yearly by Levi K. Brown 

The Literature Committee reported having forwarded | 
Executive Committee. 

The Current Topics Committee reported work in | 

The President here called the attention of the new members to the 
fact that each one is expected to join one 
tees, the choice b 


Our founders were s« 


| the minutes of the previous meeting were read and 


lruman, Jr.,— 
, and “An Ac 

Friends within the Limits of 
Meeting,” 
ers to the 


al 
I 


rovress 
rogress. 


| four standing commit 
ing left to the individ ich may work where 


] 


there is the strongest interest felt 
The Auditing Committee reported they had found tt 

iccount correct. The Building Committee I 

properties 140 and 142 North Fifteenth street ha Ll EX¢ 

and the transfer is about to be completed 
The Executive C 


and reported the « 


Treasurer's 
reported that t! deed for the 
cuted, 
mmittee 


presented the program f he eve 


ection to membership of 


i ning, 
Cornelia Needles, S. 
Robinson Coale, Hettie S. Coale, Ezra I ip] incott, Annie C. I 
Wm. L. Price, Emma W. Price, and Anna B. Carroll. 

They also recommended that th« 


4 ’ 
1ssociation take st oward our 
] 


t acommitt e appointed to revis« 


mstitu 
tion and By-law neet our needs more fully than they do at present 
I ns of the Executi < 
d and app d; the following were appoit 1 to attend to the 

the Young Friends’ Associat : aac Roberts, Anna 
Jenkins Ferris, Howard M. Cooper, Wm. | miley, 1 Anna J. Liy 
pincott 


e Committee were at once dis- 


cuss 


incorporation of 


Co revise the Constitution and By-laws, ‘ lanney, I 
Waln, Char] iXS 


were apm d 


The following queries were forwarded to the Association : * I 
did Friends begin to ke 


mma 
Emma D Speal mal Walter 
When 
p records of their membership II. (1) Why 
were men’s and women’s meetings for discipline originally held on dif 
, Was either sex al -d to sit in th 
3) How far did they act independent of, and how far 
with each other?” The first was 
the second to the Discipline Committee 
her review of Chapter 16 (Volume 2) of 
chapter ‘treats of the period from 1675 to 1690, of the imn 
Friends from trouble with the Indians in New England, of t) 
and ministry of Wm. Edmundson in America, of the 


ferent days? (2 other meeting ? 


in conjunction 
History Committee, 

ihom then read 
‘‘Janney’s History the 
( ity of 
travels 


letters { George 
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Fox to the American Friends, and of the severe disciplinary measures 
which Friends were beginning to adopt against those who married out 
of meeting. In the discussion which followed Isaac Roberts said that 
the objections against Friends, that they “deny Christ and the Scrip- 
tures”? is caused now, as it was in early times, by ignorance. Wm. W 
Birdsall said that George Fox's letter, in which he spoke of the liberties 
Friends were enjoying in the new country, and said * they are no small 
thing and worth prizing,”’ should remind us that we have yet more now- 
a-days to prize. The severe discipline enacted shows how slow Friends 
were to learn that the Society could not be built up by the operation 
of subtraction, and that the furtherance of Truth is mo¢ made by hard 
and fast lines in outward things ; he quoted from a recent lecturer that 
the merely external manifestations of Friends might disappear without 
touching the essential thing, the real doctrine 

Emma D. Speakman then read her paper on “ Friends Prominent 
in Educational Matters After touching lightly on such men of sci- 
ence as John Dalton and Thomas Young, botanists like William Curtis 
and Thomas Lawson, the paper devoted some space to our great Ameri- 
can botanist, John Bartram, who was born in Delaware county, in 
1701, and pronounced by Linnzeus “ the greatest natural botanist in the 


world He took many journeys, from Florida to the Great Lakes, 
making collections of seeds and specimens, and noting almost every 
plant from Nova Scotia to North Carolina, from the coast far into the 
interior His journal and publications are most interesting. Joseph 


Lancaster, a young Englishman, began in 1798 to teach school on a 


plan all his own, of mutual education, and 














met with great success; 
later he established a training school for teachers. He considered the 
subject of “‘ Female Education and Employment”’ of the greatest im- 
portance, and admitted girls to his schools; by lectures and writings he 
rendered his system exceedingly popular He finally became bankrupt 
n England and removed his country, where he continued his inde 
fatigable labor in the same caus Anthony Benezet was born in 
France in 1713, of Huguenot | its, persecution having driven them 
to England. Benezet then } the Society of Friends when but 
fourteen years of age, and shortly after they emigrated to Philadelphia 
At twenty-six he felt called to undertake teaching, which he did in Ger 
mantown, then in the Wm. Penn school, and later he established a 
sch for females and adopted a then new method of government, 














y having rec to corporal punishment. He was the first to at- 

pt to teach the deaf and dumb; and his notice and sympathy hav 

been attracted to the condition of the negro, he established night 

sch heir instr I His writings in relation to slavery were 

tr rst rouse Clarkson and Wilberforee on that subject He also 

\ up he ition of the Indians He was distinguished for his 

generosity and active kindness to the poor and suffering, and was truly 
anthropist the largest sense of the word 

Aft f « s most interesting article, we listened to 

] Arthur Beardsley’s ri *‘An Early Marriage Certificate 

Story He 1iowed th aint parchment, measuring two 


S 

















f es g, by foot five inches wide, labelled *‘ Samuel 
Scott and Mary Daile Their Certificate of Marriage At Horsely- 
Down, Southwar Dat 1 4 ct.) 1754 
After paper w I i ir n was called to the fact that the 
rT {1 g ti te did not originate with Friends, in 
165 uw was passed in Englaud, giving the form for brief 1 
matriag¢ i cate, which, as Friends approved, they « ted 
After uuching tribute to the memory of our late member, Louisa 
1. R erts 1¢ } ting a ljourned 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, Secretary 
Wil ‘ Dt rhe | Circle of Wilmington held its 
regular 1 thly meeting in the Natural History and Drawing 
Roon Friends’ School, on Sixth-day evening, Third month 17 
Shortly after 8 o'« the President, Lindley C. Kent, called the meet 
w to order. Linda B. Palmer, acting as Secretary, read the minutes 
f the previous mee Exercises appropriate to an “‘ Evening with 
lennysor wert v is follows: 
P. S. Hallack read a paper on the life and works of Tennyson, 


selections 


calculated to create or increase a love 


lr. Johnson gave a short but spirited lecture descrip- 
1-place, his home, the haunts of his boyhood, his 





i Blouth School, all illustrated with stereoptican views, 
umber of views of noted places, in London and else- 
i, which were dear to Tennyson. A picture of the 
poet, one of wife, and his tomb in “ Poets’ Corner,’’ Westminster 


Abbey, were among the closing scenes and added much to the interest 
Mary Willits read a paper on the 

paring him and other poets 

their highly practical 
A few moments 


style of Tennyson’s writings, com 
, and by quotations from his works showed 


maliti 
juaivies 








general discussion followed, in which the suitability 
ks for young people, and the high price which a 
complete edition costs, were points considered 






of Tennyson's wor 


Thus closed the exer- 
and after a time spent socially, during which re- 
freshments were served, we adjoughed to meet the third Sixth-day in 
Fourth month, feeling that the ea had been well spent. 


A. S. M 


cises of the evening, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

FRIENDS’ HIGHER EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.—There is considera- 
ble complaint in England that the provision for the higher education of 
women, amongst Friends, is inadequate, and very inferior to that for 
men. ‘As a Society,”’ writes Edward Grubb, in the Friend, London, 
““we have no single institution in the United Kingdom devoted to the 
higher education of women, except the Mount School, at York.” Yet 
this, as stated by its friends, “is but a school; and it cannot, while 
doing its proper work, pretend to be anything else.” 

*“ Not only,’ continues Edward Grubb, “is there no institution 
connected with the Society for this purpose, but the funds available for 
promoting the higher education of women are most strikingly and un- 
fairly deficient as compared with those to which men have access. 
There are practically none, except such as are devoted to the training 
of female teachers. Most of these funds are of comparatively recent 
origin, and have been provided in late years by the generosity and per- 
sistent efforts of a few Friends.’’ He counts that the total of the funds 
for this purpose is about £700 (say $3,500) a year, while for men it is 
about £1,500. For young men, not intending to teach, there are also aid 
funds, but none for young women. 





“ THE SCHOOL REvIEW.’’—Number 3 of this interesting monthly, 
being the Third month issue, has several very pertinent articles on edu- 
cational subjects. From one of them, treating of the course of study 
in the “ grammar schools,’’ by Principal R. S., Keyser, of Middleburg 
Academy, we intend to make an extended extract. The other leading 
articles are ‘‘ Biology in Secondary Schools,” ‘On Teaching English,” 
and “ The Natural Sciences in Elementary Education.’”’ One of the 
book reviews,—on Jackman’s “‘ Nature Study for Common Schools,’”’— 
is contributed by Prof. E. F. Brown, of Chappaqua Mountain Institute. 
“It isnot depth, but complexity which bothers a child,” he remarks. 

The School Review is a publication of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., edited by Pres. Schurman of that institution. $1.50 a year, (10 
numbers 


From J. R. Haves.—We print this week an interesting letter from 
J. Russell Hayes, descriptive of the public schools of Germany. He 
proposes to complete his study of the subject in another letter. He and 
his wife propose to go somewhat later to Italy, to spend a few weeks 
there, and return through Switzerland to England, where they will visit 
‘‘the Lake Country,” and see the home and haunts of Wordsworth. 
They will be accompanied by Emma’s aunt (Edith Newlin) and sister. 
They will probably return to this country in the late summer. 


\ PLEA FOR EDUCATION AS A CIVILIZER.—In the latest (Fourth 
month) issue of //arfer’s Magazine, Charles Dudley Warner argues in 


favor of education, even where it is not to be put to a business use. 
‘‘ A man,” he says, “‘ may not be a better lumberman because he can 
read Latin, and knows the 


Haggard, but he will be a more interesting man. 


difference between Hawthorne and Rider 
And to have an in- 
teresting society—that is, to lead interesting lives—is altogether the 
most important worldy thing in this earthly sojourn.” 
This is a good plea, but not quite the best. For a person to be 
** interesting '’ is something gained, but breadth, intelligence, sense of 





proportion, justness of discrimination,—all of which education gives 


g ’ 
are more than that 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—Genevieve S. Zane, 93, who was 
injured in the railroad accident at South street station on the 


ult., is slowly recovering, but will not be able to return to college 


seriously 
22nd 
for several weeks. 

he Editorial Board of 7ke Phenix, Volume XIII., will be chosen 


1 will organize before the spring vacation. 


and 

College will close for the spring holidays on Third month 24, and 
will reopen Fourth month 3 

rhe Delphic Literary Society has just issued a revised edition of its 
constitution, together with a history of the society and a complete roster 

with addresses) of active, non-resident, and honorary members. 
C 
THE YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
PROPERTY CONVEYED. 

THE two houses on North 15th street, numbers 140 and 142, for which 
the Young Friends’ Association arranged the purchase, several weeks 
ago, have been conveyed to the Association’s trustees, Isaac H. Clothier, 
Lydia H. Hall, Howard W. Lippincott, Anna Jenkins Ferris, and 
Robert M. Janney. There had been some delay in the transfer, as the 
properties were part of an estate, and the concerted action of several 
persons was required. The deed has now been signed and delivered. 
The title to the property is insured by the Land Title and Trust Com- 
pany. Full payment was made by the Association (excepting a ground 
rent of $2,000), and subscriptions of over $3,000 have been received, 
so far, towards the erection of the proposed new building. The sum 
considered necessary is $16,000—i. ¢., $13,000 more. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AN 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE leading article in the S¢. Nicholas for Third month is on Philadel- 
phia, by Talcott Williams, one of the editors of Zhe Press. He par- 
ticularly refers to its character as a “city of homes.” Adapting him- 
self to the juvenile mind, somewhat, he says that “the only way to 
make children comfortable is to make families comfortable ; and the 
best way to make families comfortable is to put each in a separate house 
which it owns. As far as a city succeeds in doing this, it succeeds as a 
city. As far as it fails in doing this, it fails as a city. If the families 
of a city are cramped and crowded, if each lives in a house it does not 
own, and dreads rent-day; if it sees the sky only through a window- 
pane, and has neither roof nor yard it calls its own; if it has to share 
its staircase and its doorway with other families,—and the staircase was 
never built which is broad enough for two families ; if the street is not 
a family street, and the seething and turbid tide of city life wells and 
swells past its door, then neither the family nor the children will be 
comfortable. The city has failed.” The article is liberally illustrated. 


Among the contents of the next month’s issue of Harfer’s Maga- 
zime are a hitherto unpublished poem by James Russell Lowell, “An 
April Birthday at Sea’’; an article on Kansas by ex-Senator John J. In- 
galls, a story of the Great P lague in London, (1664), by Howard P yle, 
the artist-author of Wilmington, and an article on the buffalo, now so 
nearly extinct by the slaughter of man, by Hamlin Garland. Julian 
Ralph describes the city of Brooklyn, and Henry L. Nelson describes 
social life in Washington, which he represents as much superior in 
quality to what many people unacquainted with its interior may sup- 
pose. 


The Century announces that it had to print 5,000 extra copies of 
the issue for last month, and additional numbers for this month. The 
forthcoming issue is to have an article on the trial of the Chicago An- 
archists, by the Judge who presided. 


‘?LECTURES BY 
Pror. RicHarD G. Mouton, of Er 
Chicago University, but known in this city by his lectures two years 
ago in the University Extension courses, begins next week 
of four lectures, at Association Hall, on “ The 
Bible,” and then will add, beginning on the 12th of next month, 
course of three on “ Literature: The Old Testament and the New.” 

This latter course is given by Prof. Moulton in response to a letter 
ef request addressed him by a number of persons interested in the Uni- 
versity Extension work, and in him, including Pres. De Garmo of 
Swarthmore, Pres. Sharpless of Haverford, Pres. Rhoads of Bryn 
Mawr, Isaac H. Clothier, William P. Henszey, and others. The letter 
desires that he will explain his own “ method of literary study, criti 
cism, and interpretation.” 

The lectures of the two courses will be : 
pretative Recital of the Deuteronomy’”’; Fourth month 1, 
«Notable Psalms’’; 8th, “ The Musical Interpretation of Psalms”’ ; 
11th, “ Isaiah’s Rh: apsody of Zion Redeemed,” —all these in the even- 
ing at 8; second cour Fourth month 12, at 4.30 p. m,, “ The ‘ Ju- 
dicial’ Treatment of Literature (or Reviewing): a Survival of Ancient 
Modes of Thinking in Modern Life’’; Fourth month 15th, 2.30 p. m, 
“Literary Interpretation: or the Application of Modern Scientific 
Method to Literature’’; Fourth month 18th, 4.30 p. m., ‘ Popular Ob- 
jections to Literary Interpretation.” 


PROF. MOULTON. 


a course 
Literary Study of the 


Third month 27, “ Inter- 


Book of 


COMMITTEE ‘THE COLOREDJPEOPLE.’ 


THE sub-committee on“ The Colored People,” of the Philanthropic 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, had a meeting on the after- 
noon of the 18th, about fifteen members attending, while eight sent 
explanations of their absence. Much interest was manifested in the 
<2 rk. About four hundred dollars, it was stated, have been received 
by the Treasurer of the Committee, (William C. Biddle, 813 Arch 
street, Philadelphia), nearly one-half of it, however, having been con- 
tributed by two persons. It was earnestly urged that the collections be 
now increased, in order that the two schools may complete their terms 
without embarrassment. Quite a number of barrels of second-hand 
materials have been forwarded to each of the schools, and these are 
often quite serviceable ; several have been sent by different First-day 
schools, whose interest in the work has been awakened. Caution was 
extended on two points, however,—not to send things which really are 
of no value anywhere; and, second, not to let the forwarding of the 
barrels be made the occasion for neglecting the more important mat- 
ter of giving financial support. 

One member of the committee raised the question whether it would 
not be practicable to have some of the colored people, capable of farm 
and house-work, sent to this part of the country, where such help,—if 
good,—is greatly needed, especially girls for household help. It was 
remarked that if fifty such would come up, it would be easy for them to 
save a dollar a month, ten months in the year, to return to South Caro- 


ngland, now one of the faculty of 
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lina to help members of their families and others, to get their education, 
and this alone would make $500. It was answered to this that the 
attachment of the colored people to their homes and their families is 
very strong, and their apprehension of going what seems to them a long 
distance deters them. The cost of the trip, especially if they return 
again, is also quite serious. The clerk was requested to correspond with 
Elizabeth F. Criley, at the Aiken School, and Abby D. Munro, at Mt. 
Pleasant, to inquire their judgment w hether any systematic arrangement 
of this kind could be effected. 

It was stated that part of Fifth-day evening of Yearly Meeting week 
would be appropriated, as heretofore, to the subject of the Colored 
People, and part to the Indians. Arrangements for the former were 
put in charge of a committee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
LAST FRIENDS. 
Ou Love! oh Faith! oh Hope! 
God’s angels three ! 
Now that my feet descend life’s westering slope, 
Abide with me. 


Gay mirth hath flown, I would not call her back, 
My friends grow few ; 

Yet shall my failing spirit little lack 
While ye are true 


Gray clouds loom sombre in the solemn sky, 
The path is straight 

Down to the sea whose dark waves I descry, 
Nor may I wait . 


Yet these shall daunt me not 
Ye walk with me, 

Ye, who of all companions in Life’s land 
May cross that sea 


, if hand in hand 


THE BOY’S 
(Seene : 


Master! 


CARTOON. 

A. D. 1540.) 

I crave your service. See, 
I am not the beggar I seem to be; 

Though you'll say, as I tell my story o’er, 
It is such as you've often heard before. 


Florence ’ 


*“ Goon 


“° Tis not for myself,’ he sobbing said,— 
“Tis not for myself I’m asking 
But my mother is breakiug her heart to-day ; 

For she’s ill, and may lose her place, they say, 
In the silk-mill. If I could only get ~~ 

A florin or two, she might hold it yet 

Old Tito, the picture-dealer, said ~ 

He would give me enough - buy us bread 
For a month or more, should I chance to meet 
Some one of your craft upon the street, 

And beg him to draw on the panel I hold 

A sketch of the Sibyl gaunt and old 

Whom the greatest of Florentine painters all 
Has drawn on the Sistine Chapel wall. 

A dozen I’ve asked, 


bread : 


good Master mine, 

But none of them paused to draw a line : 
You have pencils with you. Dare 
A picture, in charity’s holy name ?” 


I claim 


With a kindly look on his stern sad face, 

The artist at once began to trace 

The Sibyl ancient, and with such art 

As quickened the throb : the boy’s warm heart. 
No word as he worked did he deign to say, 

But, signing his name, "5 went his w ay. 


“Whose name is this ?’’ asked the boy of one 
To whom he displayed the picture done. 
“Where got you— ?”’ came the question. 
Has give n a prize so rich to you? 
Why, lad, that one cartoon you hold 
Will bring you many a piece of gold; 
And that you, a Florentine, should not know 
The name !—It is Michelangelo!” 


—Margaret J. Preston, in St. Nicholas. 


“ Who 


I KNow the hand that is guiding me through the shadow to the light, 
And I know that all betiding me is meted out aright ; 

I know that the thorny path I tread is ruled by a golden line, 

And I know that the darker life’s tangled thread, the richer the deep 


design. —British Evangelist. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A CONVENTION of the friends of suffrage for women was held at Nor 
ristown, Pa., on the 15th instant. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, president 

! Association, presided Addresses were made, or papers 
read, by Hettie Y. Hallowell, president of the Montgomery County 
Society, Mary R. Beaver, of Conshohocken, Dr. Hiram Corson, the 


hf ] y 
i1ie- ik 


advocate of a due recognition of women’s powers; Mary R. 
of Norristown ; Agnes Kemp, M. D., of Harrisburg; Isaac 
Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston; and 

Oberholtzer read a suffrage song, which gave some 
why women want t Much interest was shown 
meeting, which, tl Herald , was “the largest that ever 
bject, in Montgomery county 
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YCER AND JOURNAL. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
JuLEs FERRY, one of the most prominent of the public men of France, 
and quite recently elected the President of the Senate, died suddenly 
on the 17th inst., of an affection of the heart. Though he had been, 
until his election to the Senate Presidency, for some time under a cloud 
of unpopularity, he was regarded as a strong man, and, being untouched 


by the Panama Canal scandals, an important support of the Republican 
form of government. 


A DISPATCH from Sydney, New South Wales, says that on the®6th 
inst. a frightful hurricane swept over the New Hebrides Islands and 
New Caledonia, destroying many villages and causing great loss of 
life. Large numbers of the natives are said to have perished, and ex- 
tensive districts were devastated. It is described as the worst ever ex- 
perienced in those islands. It raged incessantly for three days, and the 
rain fall was enormous. Most of the settlers were ruined. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has sent ex-Congressman Blount, of Georgia, 
to the Sandwich Islands, as a Commissioner, to inquire into the situa- 
tion there, and the feeling of the people in regard to annexation. He 
sailed from San Francisco on the 20th, and expects to be absent for sev- 
eral weeks. 


CONTINUED efforts are making to introduce the use of corn asa 
food among the people of Europe. A dispatch from Copenhagen, on 
the 20th, J. Murphy, who returned yesterday from 
a trip to Berlin, gave a corn dinner to-night to fifty scientific men and 
conspicuous agriculturists. United States Minister Carr presided. The 
dinner was a part of Colonel Murphy’s plan for facilitating the introduc- 
tion of 


says: “Colonel C 


American corn for use as food in European countries.” 


rue Pope has announced his intention to “ beatify’’ the French 
girl, Jeanne d’Arc, the “ Maid of Orleans’”’ who led the French troops 
against the English, but fell into the latter's hands, and was burned by 
them as a * at Rouen, in 1431 It is expected this will tend 
to further the Pope’s popularity and influence in France 


sorceress,’ 


increas¢ 


EX-SENATOR James B 
United States Minister to 
lhomas | ( oolidge Some 


te by the 


Eustis, of Louisiana, has been appointed 
France, succeeding the present minister, 
other nominations have been gent to the 
President, but up to this 22d) not of the highest 
rank of importance. 


el time 


PHE illness of W. I Gladstone . alluded to last week, proved to be 
y temporary, and he returned to Iiouse of Commons in a few 
Lord Salisbury, the leader of the Conservative party, and re- 
cently Prime Minister, has been ill of influenza, his condition at this 


onl he 


days 


uume exciting some concern. 


NOTHING has been the 
steamship arriving at Bremen on the 


seen of steamer Varonic, but a 
20th inst., reports that on the 4th 
abandoned life-boats marked “ Naronic,” 

seemed not to have been long adrift. It is, therefore, believed 
that the shiy As heretofore stated, she was a freight 
steamer and comparatively few persons were on board. 


missing 


inst., at sea,she saw two 
which 


is surely lost 


NOTICES. 
Salem First-day Scho Union will be 
Seventh-day, Fourth fhonth 8, 1893, at 10 o'clock. 


held at Woodstown, 
rhe questions for 
~ aa 

Ist. ‘“* How can we educate children so as to preserve the, purity of 
1 to | . wre = 

“How can we make this union of greater, practical benefit ? 
All interested are cordially invited. 
RACHEI 
JoHN G 


erauion are 


consk 


to hteousness ? 


romote practi 


LIVEZEY BORDEN,) ,,_, 
: Clerks. 
BORTON, { 


f Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee “ to 
Bi ] 


ranches *’ will attend Germantown Meeting (on School 
street), on First-day morning, Third month 26, at 
which Friends and 


I lu 


others are cordially invited 

MAS, Clerk of the Committee. 
*.* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held at Moores- 
town, Seventh-day, Third month 28, commencing at 10 a. m. Interested 
Fri invited MarTHA C. DeCovu, ) 


RACHEL L. DeCou, | 


nas are 


cordially 
_— Clerks. 


\ Friend in Washington desires us to correct the announce- 
nent of the date of the Circular Meeting at Woodlawn, Va. It should 


be the /as¢ First-day in Fourth month,—the 3oth. 


t 


*.* The regular meeting of th: 


Workers of 


lin the meeting-house on 


Young Temperance 
17th street and Girard avenue will be hek 

Sixth-day evening, Thigd month 24, at 8 o'clock. 
an interesting meeting, and all interested persons are cordially invited 


We expect to have 


to attend. }OS. SCULL, President. 
*.* First-day 
follows ; 


25. 


School Unions during Third month will occur as 


Haddonfield, N. J. 
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~ BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 
All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. 


Standard Goods. 
HENRY | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. — 
Durable Work. Rellable Workmen. 


C. 
ELLIS. \ws'Norts 324 st, "'2 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buiuvers, ano Contractors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 2212 Wallace Street. 


| connection with our store at 1013 Spring Garden 

St, we have opened a NEw Down TowN STORE 
at 47 North Thirteenth St. (below Arch) with a com- 
plete stock of LADIES’ FINE SHOES AT POPU- 
LAR PRICES, Our name is guarantee of quality. 
Custom work that gives satisfaction. 


1013 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
47 N. THIRTEENTH ST. (below Arch). 


Friends’ Mission, 


N. W. cor. Beach St. and Fairmount Ave., 
Philadelphia, is open for 


First-DAY SCHOOL, First-day, at 3 p. m. 
SEWING SCHOOL, Seventh-day, at 2 p. m. 
Boys’ ScHOOL, Fourth-day night, at 8 p. m. 
MEN’s MEETING, Fifth-day night, at 7.30 p.m. 
DEPOSITS FOR SAVINGS FUND 
RECEIVED. 
ALL FREE! ALL WELCOME! 


For Dry Goods 


—THE BEST PLACE IS—— 





Strawbridge & Clothier’s: 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 


Carpets, 


that may be needed either for dress or house- | 


furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 


and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. | 


Wm. D. Yarnall, 
ARCHITECT, 


Yeadon, Delaware County, Penna. 


Plain and Fashionable 
Tailor. 


A variety of piece goods to select 
from always on hand.) 


| GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
' 109 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


= 
Are grown from seed STOCKS carefully selected 
from TRIAL seed beds. Thus the varieties are per- 
petuated free from mixtures or adulteration. 

Our assortment of Flower Seeds is large and from 
most reliable stocks in this country and Europe. 
Flowering Bulbs for Spring or Fall planting. 

The Lawn and Grass Plots in and around Phila- 
eorgete give ample evidence of the superior quality 
of the 


t 
LANDRETH LAWN GRASS SEED, 
GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS, 
FERTILIZERS, INSECTICEDES, ETC. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 
Branch Store, Delaware Avenue and Arch Street. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


eat WM. HEACOCK, Ra 
UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. 


'S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 


‘Careful attention given to all orders. 
8. F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. ges™When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
eeing the advertisement in this paper.“@3@ 


We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on'snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces ; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 


Macbeth’s “ pearl top” and “ pearl glass’ do 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


ATENT §Lambskin-with- 
wool-on shoe-swob and 
book—How to Take Care of 


Leather—both free at the 
store. 

Vacuum Leather Oil, 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


A SYNDICATE of engineers has applied 
for the privilege of constructing an ele- 
vated electric railroad in Paris. The 
project divides the city into two parts by 
a line running north and south. A new 
street, 160 feet wide, will be built, and 
the central part of this route will be 
reserved for the elevated line, which 
will have two tracks resting upon four 
rows of iron columns 23 feet high. The 
projected line will connect with the 
Metropolitan railway and with the im- 
portant lines which already exist. 

“WE decided,” said a man whose long 
life had been singularly tranquil and 
satisfactory, ‘‘ we decided, my wife and 
I, when we were married, that we would 
never let the sun go down on any lack of 
peace between us. We would ask one 
another’s pardon if necessary, but we 
would never quarrel. One or the other 
should always give up a point on which 
both could not agree, and whatever else 
came between us we resolved to have no 
discord.” 

THE other day, when kitty lay sound 
asleep in the cushioned chair she uses 
for a bed, I put a small piece of fresh 
beef on the end of a toothpick, and held 
it within half an inch of her nose. After 
a few seconds the muscles of the throat 
twitched slightly, the mouth opened, the 
jaws began to work, and every detail of 
chewing and swallowing followed, after 
which she licked her lips, but she slept 
right on, and she did not awake for some 
time afterward.— Forest and Stream. 


A RECENT publication by Frederick 
H. Wines, a recognized authority on all 
subjects connected with crime and crimi- 
nals, shows that where the death pen- 
alty for murder exists there is to be 
found the highest rate of homicide. The 
old Mosaic law of an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth was confessedly a fail- 
ure to prevent crime 2,000 years ago, 
and it is strange that we who profess to 
have a Christian civilization still embody 
it in statute law. 
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A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Publisher’s Department. 


*,* WE suggest to our readers the more general 
use of the advertising columns of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL for the insertion of compact cards of 
professional or business announcements, to run 
throughout the year,—those, for example, of Ac- 
countants, Agents (insurance, real estate, patents, 
collections, etc.), Architects, Brokers, Builders, Col- 
lectors, Conveyancers, Dentists, Florists, Lawyers, 
Stenographers, Type-writers, etc., etc. 

Such cards, if making half an inch (six lines), 
we will insert for $10 a year. Some might probably 
be putin half that space (three lines), and would 
cost but $5 a year. (For parts of a year the charge 
would be somewhat higher in proportion). 


*,* PLEASE note our address: No. 921 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Mattersent to Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some loss of 
time. 

*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day 
morning, though notices or advertisements relating 
to affairs of immediate importance may be used as 
late as the morning of Fourth<jay. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper 
is mailed on Fifth-day, and must be sent to press at 
noon of the day preceding. (We aim to reach all 
east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 


*,* We particularly ask that when money is for- 
warded to renew subscriptions, care be taken to give 
us the same name as that to whom the paper is now 
being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the name of 
another member of the family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we 


suppose it to be a new subscription, and send two 


papers. 
Where it is a new subscription, pleas 
this will also help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* We make no charge for the insertion of 
Births, Marriages, or Deaths. No charge is madk 
for Obituary matter, but its insertion must be sub 
ject to the approval of the editors, both as to form 
and length. Poetry in obituaries we desire to avoid, 
unless, perhaps, brief quotations from approved 
sources. 


VAL. 


Per 
Cent. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
Cash Capital and Surplus, 


Reserve Liability, - - - - 
Subscribed Capital, - - - 


lowa City and Farm Mortgages 
Of Des Moines Loan & Trust Co. 


Mortgage Debenture Bonds 
Of Texas Loan Agency. 


Cent. 
6% ano 7 ce, Colorado Mortgages 
From Wm. C. Allen. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
No. 119 S. Fourth Street, Philad’a., Pa. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Per 


$2,919,410 
1,112,500 | 
3,750,000 





Investment Securities 


5 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


E. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrraBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PurRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SuRpP Luvs of over Two and a HatF MiLiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


INCORPORATED 1812 ar Cr CAPIT. 
INCORPOR ATED 1812, } Trust and Safe Deposit Company, {CAPITAL, & 000000. 


The Pennsylvania Comoany for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
No. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


HENRY N. PAUL, President. JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer. L. C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust 
Officer. WM. P. HENRY, Secretary and Treasurer. 


JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Assistant Secretary. WM. 
L. BROWN, Assistant Treasurer. 
Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, 


COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc.; and for the faithful performance of all such duties all its 
Capital and surplus are hable. 


All trust investments are nat separate and apart from the assets of the Company. Income 
collected and remitted, Interest allowed on money deposits. Safes in its b — roof Vaults for rent. 
The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS offered gratu y. 
Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received tor safe keeping under ‘guarantee. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES. RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 

TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All n.. Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; View Poqetont and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Cc mmpany issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, — Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
ae E. agen Charles Roberts, Joel J. deol J. Bally, = George Lee, 


ECONOMY “= DREER’S SEEDS 


he quantity of seeds will euante, because 90 percent. ger- 
= = | N TH E: ae a Less quantity of manure will produce better results, 
—— = —= | There will be no wasted labor. Your crops will be of the first 


uality; no seconds. Easily marketed er for the table, 
REER’S GARDEN CALENDA 1893—full of 

garden topics offering the best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and requi- 

sites, large col’d plate of French Cannas, mailed for 6c. postage. 

@ LBENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestaut St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


D that Grow into Dollars: 


for the Professional Market Gardener, will ¥ 
the wery CHOICEST Vegetables and ¥ 
owers in the home Our MONEY 
GROWER’S MANU 
done. Sent FREE to all 


Philip C. Garrett, 





If you 
use 


Maria p ck 





